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THis paper on the diplomacy of the Vatican under the Popes 
Pius IX and Leo XIII is to serve as a prelude to a discussion 
on the policy of the Popes in the twentieth century. The point 
of view from which I am speaking, therefore, is different from 
that of most speakers to this society; different in that I am 
not dealing with an immediate situation, a question unsettled, 
a matter of which the facts are in dispute. It is true indeed 
that very few of the secret papers of the professional diplomatists 
of the Church have been published, but the characters of the 
chief actors and their public careers are known. Most of them 
have been dead for a quarter of a century, some of them for 
fifty years; they are a part of history. It is true again that 
the general situation of the Vatican is unchanged. The relations 
between the Roman Catholic Church and the Governments of 
Russia, France, and Italy are still ‘‘ temporary” in the sense 
that they correspond neither to the principles of the Church 
nor to the principles of the Governments; but the questions 
which agitated the nineteenth century—clerical control of educa- 
tion, the temporal power of the Holy See—are settled for good 
or bad. The centre of Papal interest is shifting from the 
continent of Europe, certainly away from the Latin nations. It 
is this change which gives such importance to the negotiations 
with the Protestant Episcopal Churches of the English-speaking 
world. Finally, it is true that behind the question of the relations 
between the Roman Catholic Church and the modern State lies 


the antique and unsettled question of the limits of the sovereignty 
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of the State over the conscience of the citizen. But the conflict 
is now being fought on different grounds: ‘‘ Men fight and lose 
the battle, and the thing that they fought for comes about in 
spite of their defeat, and when it comes, turns out not to be 
what they meant, and other men have to fight for what they 
meant under another name.” This is the course of history, and 
it is as a historian that I approach a historical subject. 

When I look at the diplomacy of the Popes in the nineteenth 
century I see the action of a power which is declining in import- 
ance, and at the same time refuses to recognise its decline and 
will not abate one claim, one word of its old authority except 
under the pretext of a gracious condescension to passing circum- 
stances. What is the cause of this decline and why is it not 
recognised ? 

The decline in importance of the Papacy is due to the decline 
in importance of the Catholic Powers and to the fall in the number 
of Catholics in Europe—one might regard this fall both as a 
cause and an effect. The weakening of. the Catholic Powers 
was recognised by the Treaty of Westphalia and still more, as 
‘ Von Ranke points out, by the Treaty of Utrecht. This latter 
Treaty left five great Powers in Europe; and of these two were 
Protestant and one was Orthodox. The political predominance 
of these three did not mean that Protestant doctrine had over- 
come Catholic doctrine, but it led indirectly to this result, and 
it lessened the importance of the Popes. The Papal territories 
were less respected; the Popes were unrepresented at the majority 
of the Courts of Europe and did not know the diplomatic secrets. 
Men with non-Catholic beliefs governed European affairs. English 
naval predominance meant that sooner or later Protestant missions 
would have the advantage over Catholic missions. Again, the 
victory of the Protestant nations had been due in part to a 
better discipline of society and order of State; hence the govern- 
ments of the Catholic States wished to copy the internal organ- 
isation of the Protestant countries. They wanted to take the 
higher education of the citizens into their own hands; they 
wanted to use the endowments of the regular clergy and the 
inactive collegiate foundations for secular purposes; they were 
distrustful of clerical censorship, of Papal interference, of the 
cosmopolitan action of the great religious orders. This with- 
drawal of the clergy from the antechambers of kings would have 
mattered little if the numbers of Catholics had not declined. 
This decline is relative. The strict rules of Catholic morality 
lead to early marriages and large families; the Catholic missions 
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outside Europe have brought in many converts. But even if we 
only count heads we shall find that the Catholics are a smaller 
number in the total, and if we do more than count heads we 
shall find that the number of Catholics among the intellectual 
and governing classes is very much less. I do not say that this 
diminution will be permanent. An institution which lives to 
conserve the tradition of certain historical facts cannot adapt 
itself quickly to intellectual changes. But the Papacy has 
changed; it has shown an extraordinary—a Roman Catholic 
would say a providential—power of adaptation. It fought 
political and bureaucratic corruption in the later Roman Empire, 
famine, paganism, and blood-lust in the Dark Ages; disease, 
material greed, unenlightened localism in the high Middle Ages; 
.it survived the Babylonish captivity, and the great schism. Its 
strongest weapon, the Society of Jesus, was forged at a time 
when it had been weakened by a line of immoral and self-seeking 
Popes, by the intellectual discoveries of the revival of learning, 
and by the new political nationalism. It is half a thousand 
years since Wyclif thought the Papacy might be Antichrist; 
it is a thousand years since the Counts of Tusculum fought for 
it as a family prize. 

It is because they know the history of the Papacy that the 
Popes have not recognised the decline of their own power, the 
falling away in the numbers of their faithful. Nearly a thousand 
years ago Pope John XII wrote as the Vicar of Christ and the 
disposer of thrones to the kings beyond the Alps, when he 
dared not send his servants to cut wood in the forests within 
sight of his own palace. So language which may seem to us 
at worst foolish play-acting and at best magnificent bravado is 
to the Papal chancery mere routine. Here lies a second source 
of confidence; the power of the Popes is based on a thesis; if 
you try to destroy it by force you only add to its list of martyrs. 
The more violent the attack, the greater the security—for He 
who has willed the end of the Church, the salvation of men, has 
also willed the means. The stronger the denial, the greater 
the need for affirmation; the deeper the gulf between the Church 
and the world, the nearer is the Church to the circumstances of 
its foundation. There is a third source of strength, or, if you 
will, of blindness. The Church is governed by old men; it has 
the order of Plato’s Republic. Almost from childhood its rulers 
are a class apart, educated by themselves, separated by their 
discipline, by their very clothes from the common life of 
their time. The duty of conserving the tradition leads to the 
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promotion of “safe’’ men. In the highest positions there is no 
compulsory age of retirement; hence promotion is very slow. 
There have been few young men in the College of Cardinals in 
the nineteenth century; Pius IX died in his eighty-sixth 
year, Leo XIII in his ninety-fourth year. These old men are 
trustees. They hold for others what from others they have 
received. Even if a Pope should wish to abandon the traditions 
of the Church and of his office, the instruments which he would 
be forced to use would break in his hand. 

What are these instruments? The magnificent felicity of 
Hobbes has described once and for all the predominant character 
of the government of the Catholic Church; but although the 
type of it is Roman and Imperial, although there was a Pontifex 
long before St. Peter, the Roman Court has gathered up in its 
slow march through European history all the ideas of adminis- 
tration which were once new and made for political and diplo- 
matic success. The Consistory, for example, was a venerable 
institution of State in the time of the great Constantine; the 
office of Secretary of State which has overshadowed the Con- 
sistory as a council is due to the European influence of Machia- 
velli; the Congregations which have taken from the Consistory 
the work of administration were formed when the idea of a 
specialised bureaucracy was influencing all the courts of Europe. 
Yet in the Papal system Consistory of Cardinals, Secretary of 
State, and Administrative Congregations function side by side. 
Until 1870 there was a further reason for the overlapping of 
authority. The great officers of the Papal Court directed the 
government of the Church Universal and the government of the 
temporal possessions of the Roman see. The interests of the 
former were put before the latter, and down to the end of the 
temporal power it was thought essential that the government 
of the Papal States should be in the hands of the clergy. The 
most dignified of the institutions of this double government is 
the College of Cardinals, The seventy Cardinal Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons of the city and neighbourhood of Rome have long 
ceased to perform their ecclesiastical duties in the churches and 
dioceses from which they take their titles. It is interesting that 
the number of non-Italian Cardinals has increased during the 
last century. At the beginning of the nineteenth century there 
were twenty-seven non-Italian Cardinals; Pius himself created 
one hundred and twenty-three Cardinals, of whom fifty-two 
were non-Italian. Apart from the prescriptive right of certain 
officers to a Cardinal’s title, the right of nomination belongs to 
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the Pope. A curious custom allows the Pope to keep secret 
even from the college of Cardinals the names of those whom he 
has nominated im pectore as their colleagues. The assembly 
of Cardinals in a Consistory elect the Pope. Here again, until 
this century, custom has allowed the governments of France, 
Spain and Austria a right of veto; the Austrian veto was used 
against Rampolla after the death of Leo XIII, but Pius X put 
an end to the privilege after his election. To the assembled 
Cardinals again are delivered the Papal allocutions; otherwise 
their meetings are formal. In the sixteenth century Sixtus V 
made regular the experiment by which special work was 
delegated to a number of Congregations of Cardinals. Time has 
brought changes in the number and organisation of these Congre- 
gations—Pius X made a careful delimitation of their work— 
but the system remains the same. Each Congregation has a 
prefect and a secretary nominated by the Pope—in certain cases 
the Pope himself is prefect—and between seven and twelve 
members. The most important of the Congregations, from our 
point of view, are the Holy Office, or Inquisition, and the Congre- 
gation for the Propagation of the Faith. The Holy Office deals 
with the protection of faith and morals, and therefore with the 
punishment of heretics; its decrees were once carried out in 
Catholic States by the secular arm; it is ill-spoken of in history. 
It can condemn books, grant dispensations for mixed marriages, 
investigate questions of magical practices, and so forth. The 
Congregation of Propaganda dates from the time when the 
Church called in the New World to redress the balance of the 
Old; its full organisation was the work of Gregory XV in 1662. 
It has complete jurisdiction over all countries in which there is 
no regular hierarchy. In these pays de mission it takes the 
place of the other Congregations. Hence the wish of many 
countries which were given a regular hierarchy in the nineteenth 
century to remain under Propaganda—for convenience and 
cheapness. During the latter half of the nineteenth century 
the jurisdiction of Propaganda extended over all Asia except 
Goa, all Africa except Algeria, Angora and Carthage, all North 
America, Guiana, and Patagonia, and all Australasia. In 
Europe, Great Britain and Ireland, Scandinavia, Holland, the 
Balkan countries, and a part of Switzerland and Germany— 
that is, all countries once lost to the Catholic Church—counted 
as pays de mission. (In 1908 Pius X transferred the British 
Isles, North America and Holland from Propaganda ad jus 
commune.) In the areas under Propaganda vicars and prefects 
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are nominated by the Congregation to take the place of a 
territorial hierarchy. These bishops—three hundred and twenty- 
four in 1900—were given the titles of sees. which had been lost 
to the Church and were thus in fpartibus infidelium, This 
qualification was abandoned in 1882 after protests from the 
Kingdom of Greece. 

Both as sovereign of a State and as head of the Catholic 
Church the Pope has been brought into diplomatic relations 
with other States. For this purpose his chief minister has been 
the Secretary of State. This office dates from the-age of the 
great Secretaries of the European States—the age of Commines and 
Machiavelli. Originally they were Cardinal Nephews. Under the 
nepotism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Nephews 
were made to work; St. Carlo Borromeo was one of them. 
Actually the Cardinal Nephew’s secretary was the Secretary of 
State, but in time the Nephews took the title and the nepotism 
itself disappeared. The office grew in importance; during the 
latter half of the last century the influence of Antonelli over Pius 
and of Rampolla over Leo affected the whole orientation of Papal 
policy. In the nineteenth century the Secretary of State received 
twice a week the ambassadors to the Papal court. These 
ambassadors came from France, Austria, Prussia, Russia, Spain, 
Portugal, Belgium, Bavaria, and from ten States of Central 
and South America. The Pope in return, during the nineteenth 
century, sent nuncios to France, Austria, Spain, Portugal, 
Bavaria, Belgium, and an internuncio to Holland. He had no 
representatives in Prussia and Russia, though the machinery of 
Papal diplomacy made provision for the sending of special 
legates to settle particular questions. In their preoccupation 
with secular business there was a danger that the Secretaries 
and their offices would forget the limits set to political possi- 
bilities by canon law or Church doctrine. Hence Pius VII 
in 1814 created a Congregation of Ecclesiastical Affairs Extra- 
ordinary to advise the Secretary of State in the drawing up of 
concordats with the post-revolutionary governments. With the 
elaborate machinery for the composition and despatch of bulls 
and briefs, with the non-resident members of the Papal court, 
who have the style of ‘‘ Monsignor,” with decorated laymen, 
with protonotaries, and the whole farrago of honorary titles I 
need not deal. 

This museum of the constitutional history of Europe was 
fighting a losing battle in the last century against public opinion 
and the bureaucracies. What were the lines of the attack 
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against it? In the first place the governments limited, either by 
concordats or by direct legislative interference, the freedom of 
action of Catholics and the freedom of intercourse with the 
Holy See; in the second place they refused to recognise the 
need for the temporal power of the Popes. Attacks of the first 
kind were directed mainly against the control of education by 
the great international orders—above all against the restored 
Society of Jesus and its connections. If the clergy could be 
kept from the schools, the wastage from the Church in two 
generations would be enough to break its cohesion. If the 
Papacy was driven to make concessions and often to recognise 
a fait accompli, the position was in one way far less serious than 
it had been in the late eighteenth century. For then the Popes 
were fighting a losing battle against Gallicanism and Febronian- 
ism, and were faced with the opposition of rich and privileged 
national hierarchies. The clergy in France and Germany were 
now poor, humiliated, and timid. Napoleon’s insistence upon 
dealing directly with the central authorities of the Church over 
the heads of the Royalist Bishops of France had restored the 
power of the Papacy, and the dignified opposition of Pius VII 
restored its prestige within as well as without the Church. Far 
more serious in the eyes of the Popes than these attacks upon 
the outworks of the Church was the threat to the Papal monarchy 
by the Italians. The condition of the Papal lands invited the 
censure of Europe. In the early part of the nineteenth century 
the great ability of Consalvi had been unable to do more than 
reform the finances—a reform so short-lived that the Papal 
Government depended ultimately for its continuance on the 
goodwill of the Rothschilds. After the Powers had rescued 
Gregory XVI from the revolution in 1831, they urged upon him 
the necessity of introducing laymen into the Government; but 
Gregory, an old and intolerant monk, had no intention of carrying 
out reforms which he knew to be as distasteful to Austria as they 
were to himself. The truth was that any real improvement was 
impossible without the complete abolition of clerical govern- 
ment; but it was impossible to disentangle the management 
of the Church Universal from the administration of the temporal 
possessions; the foreign policy of the Pope, for example, must 
also be the foreign policy of the Papal States. If reform was 
hopeless, could the temporal possessions be surrendered? The 
enemies of the temporal power—not at this time necessarily 
enemies of the Church—said that the possession of this power 
was no real protection to the Popes; the armies of the great 
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nation States could make short work of the material force which 
the cosmopolitan financiers allowed to remain at the disposal 
of the Pope. The titles to the States were hardly creditable ; 
the chief documents on which the Papal claims were based had 
been proved to be forgeries at the Renaissance. The mainten- 
ance of this useless inheritance damaged the Church in the eyes 
of Liberal Europe because it was forced by it into compromising 
alliances with legitimists and reactionaries. In the opinion of 
the Popes, however, the real title was not the forged documents 
—though these were, as the modernists say, true to faith if not 
to fact. The States of the Church were guaranteed by the 
whole system of European treaty rights. They were the oldest 
realm in Europe, the property of God and the poor, the possession 
of all Catholics, held in trust by the Pope. The hostility of 
Catholic opinion to the spoliation of the Holy See had been one 
of the causes of the downfall of Napoleon I, and one of the motives 
of the Spanish national rising. If the Pope had refused, with 
the approval of most of Europe, to become a French subject, 
why should he submit to become a subject of a minor Italian 
‘State, or a member of an Italian federation? It was untrue to 
say that the Pope gained nothing from his realm. A neutral- 
isation of his territory would be a sufficient protection against 
attack by any of the Great Powers; the Papal army, with the 
volunteers who would flock to it, would be sufficient to meet 
any single Italian principality. The system of clerical govern- 
ment was not incompatible with reasonable reform and liberty ; 
in any case the interests of the whole Church must be put before 
the interest of the inhabitants of the Papal States; finally, the 
Pope had taken an oath on election not to alienate the lands 
under his trust. Surrender was therefore as far from practical 
politics as real reform. There were then these alternatives; 
either the Pope must throw himself upon the support of the 
Catholic Powers and the European reaction and ask for armed 
forces to suppress the revolution in Italy, or he must agree to 
merge his sovereignty in a larger Italy and himself head the 
revolution. The first course meant that he would completely 
alienate the Liberals, the second that he would as completely 
alienate the Conservatives. The necessity of choosing between 
these fatal alternatives was the preoccupation of the Pope who 
succeeded Gregory XVI, and the consequences of his choice have 
been felt ever since, to the loss and, in some degree, to the scandal 
of Christendom. 

Who was the man to whom the task of choosing fell? 
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Giovanni Mastai, Pius IX, had been born in Papal territory, 
in 1792. His family, which was said to have a strain of Jewish 
blood, was Liberal—‘‘ even the cats in the Mastai family are 
Liberal.” For three reasons he very nearly did not become 
a priest. His family intended him for the army; he was once 
on the point of taking a wife; he was epileptic. His epilepsy 
improved after a voyage to Chile in 1823, and he was ordained 
con debite cautele. He was made Archbishop of Spoleto in 1827 
and Bishop of Imola in 1832. At Imola he lived an easy, pleasant 
life and gained a reputation as an eloquent, emotional preacher 
after the fashion of the sugar-sweet practices of modern Italian 
devotion. The doctrinaire Liberalism of his neighbour Count 
Pasolini suited the Bishop’s sentimental, shallow nature, while 
the spectacle of the misgovernment of the Papal States confirmed 
his political views. His Liberalism had no real aim, no intel- 
lectual foundation; it was as much a reaction of the senses as 
his later Conservatism. His weak goodness of heart was joined 
to a curious vanity, a vanity which always claimed for itself a 
knowledge of a higher kind than was open to his fellows; as 
Pope he “felt’”’ his own infallibility. He was never cynical 
because he never saw the consequences of his acts, just as he 
never seemed to regret his friends or his servants after they 
were dead. He was always greedy for adulation; his emotional 
nature needed excitement, and this excitement was gained most 
easily under the stimulus of applause from the crowd. For a 
while Pius held to the Liberalism of his Imola conversations. 
But he was soon disillusioned. He had not understood that 
he could not reform his dominions without introducing such a 
degree of lay management as would endanger his spiritual inde- 
pendence; he had not seen that the revolutionaries were playing 
with him, that any reforms would alienate Austria, that if his 
subjects forced him into a war for the expulsion of Austria from 
Italy, Prussia, Austria, and Russia would retaliate against the 
Catholics in their dominions. From the impasse into which he 
had blundered in his hunt for popularity, in his vague neo- 
Guelph day-dreams, he escaped after the disgraceful murder of 
his minister Rossi, to the kingdom of Naples. On this unholy 
ground his conversion to the only other method of maintaining 
his temporal power was complete and final. He would rely 
on the support of the European reaction against the wishes of 
Italy. He would condemn Liberalism as a dangerous delusion. 
The choice was calamitous. For the governments which were 
setting up barriers against the spiritual sovereignty of the Pope 
D2 
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in their own territories would hardly defend his temporal power 
in Italy. The unification of Italy was only a question of time; 
the alliance of a united Italy would be a more substantial prize 
than the goodwill of the Pope. Pius thought otherwise; 
Napoleon III was driven by the exigencies of universal suffrage 
to pretend that he agreed with Pius. But Cavour and Bismarck 
and the epigoni of the unification of Italy knew better. Thus 
for nearly thirty years Pius directed his diplomacy, his homilies, 
and even his dogmatic definitions against the Liberalism which 
he identified with revolution because in the Papal States the two 
things had meant the same. Pius, when the evidence of failure 
grew strong, consoled himself with the easily won conviction of 
God working through him, and thought that at the last a miracle 
would surely save him. His chief minister was wiser, and 
thought only of staving off the deluge while he and his relations 
enriched themselves. Cardinal Giacomo Antonelli came of a 
robber family of Sonnino—he always spoke Italian with a pro- 
vincial accent. His face is in curious contrast to the weak 
nobility of Pius IX. Bright cunning eyes, a pointed nose, full, 
sensual lips seem dominated by a great jaw—Gregorovius in one 
of his most bitter passages says that the jaw is thousands of years 
old and belongs to the “ early creatures of the mud who devoured, 
devoured, devoured.” In birth, in face, in life, Antonelli con- 
trasted with Pius. He was never in priest’s orders; his private 
life was openly bad—one of his illegitimate children brought 
an action against his executors for a share in his large fortune. 
He lived in rooms magnificently furnished ; he was always brilliantly 
dressed, and is said to have received twenty-eight different 
decorations. He grew roses and camelias and collected jewels. 
He put his brothers into high offices in the Papal States— 
one was director of railways, another was governor of the 
Roman bank. Political ideas he had none; the moral great- 
ness of the Papacy meant nothing to him; but in the art of 
expedients, of clever lying, of makeshift delays no Levantine 
officer of the Sultan ever excelled him. It is true that for most 
of his life he did stave off the deluge—without him the end would 
have come sooner—but for twenty-five years he and the Pope 
who employed him misused most of the instruments of the 
Church, squandered the little that Gregory XVI had left of the 
moral prestige of the Papacy which had resisted Napoleon I, 
provoked a schism in Germany, and alienated, almost without 
hope of return, nearly all the intellect of Europe. Their work 
of destruction involved the fall of the Second Empire, and 
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contributed not a little to the degradation of political life in 
the new kingdom of Italy. 

From the very first the alliance with the reaction in Italy 
was in itself demoralising, for the restored princes were poor 
creatures. Gladstone was a little unfair in putting upon Ferdinand 
of Naples the sole responsibility for a government which was 
“the negation of God,” but Ferdinand is damned enough if he 
were only the king whom the Neapolitans deserved. In northern 
Italy under Austrian rule the Military Party disgusted Europe. 
Dependence upon support of this kind was not only degrading 
to the Vicar of Christ ; it was political folly. The Italians knew 
that Austria’s need would be their opportunity—Balbo had told 
them to look for the embarrassment of Austria in the east—but 
Papal diplomacy was based on the belief in Austrian stability, 
and refused to see that French rivalry with Austria for the 
control of Italy could be played upon by Prussia for Prussian 
ends, and that, with Austria defeated, Prussia could herself 
settle with France, and then offer the Italians an alliance. It 
was not likely that a Protestant Power would sacrifice this 
alliance to defend the States of the Church. The stages through 
which Pius went to disaster are well known. The Pope and his 
Secretary concentrated always on the immediate situation and 
the petty gain of the moment; always they ignored the com- 
binations of the future; always they misjudged the capacity— 
even the duplicity—of their able and hardly scrupulous enemies. 
They mistook Cavour for a vulgar intriguer, because they judged 
men by their worst hours and their most equivocal actions. 
In the Piedmontese ecclesiastical reforms they saw nothing but 
the confiscation of Church property to fill an empty treasury, 
in the Sicilian expedition nothing but a subtle plot. They 
would not face the political imperative which drove Cavour to 
anticipate the victory of the Republicans in the south and centre 
if he would avoid the ruin of his work in the north. Hence the 
annexations after Castelfidardo while they filled the Papal court 
with unemployed clerical civil servants, emptied its treasury. 

It was in these circumstances that Cavour proposed to Pius 
his plan for a free Church in a free State. If the Pope would 
give up his temporal possessions, the State would guarantee him 
freedom of action in his relations with Christendom, freedom 
from interference in the government of the Church in Italy, and 
a perpetual subsidy. Thus the Church could be reconciled with 
Italy, and elsewhere men would see that the good will of the 
Gospel and all the machinery of holiness were not being used 
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to protect the vested interests of the least worthy of the clergy. 
Cavour knew the only way to success; he bribed Antonelli 
heavily, and promised that whatever might happen to the 
“ dominion of a thousand years ” the Antonelli family would not 
lose their salaries. For a moment the chances seemed curiously 
favourable, but suddenly the negotiations were broken off. Why? 
Once again the little-mindedness of the Papal advisers, the 
refusal to put any generous interpretation upon the mixed 
motives of their opponents, darkened the Pope’s counsel. It 
was clear that the Italian kingdom was faced with the necessity 
of finding a new capital; southern opinion would not allow the 
south to be governed from Turin; northern opinion would not 
allow the north to be governed from Naples. ‘ The Pope saw no 
more in the desire of a people for the city of their noblest actions 
than the need of a new civil service to find commodious offices. 
Cavour himself disliked the clergy—as Acton has said, he had 
a shallow view of human society—but Cavour’s own views could 
be forgotten in the greatness of the issues. Yet, because Cavour 
_ had lent his hand to a confiscation of Church property the Pope 
could see nothing in him but the treacherous robber. Above 
all, the Papal court would not make an “act of faith”’ in civilised 
society. Pius and his advisers reasoned that, once they had 
tolerated in Rome and Italy the separation of Church and State, 
no government would give even fair treatment to the Church; 
once they had agreed to exchange their real property for a subsidy 
in Italian money, no Church property in Europe would be safe. 
So Pius preferred to trust to the combinations of European 
diplomacy to maintain him in his temporal possessions. He 
had been disappointed before; he was to be disappointed again. 
When Napoleon was driven to agree to the convention of 
September 15, 1864, and to allow the ‘wolves to become 
watchdogs,” the Pope made a final blunder. He drew up a list 
of the errors of modern society; the list included the liberty of 
the press, the right of non-Catholics publicly to practise their 
cults in Catholic countries, the recognition of civil marriage. 
In the traditional Latin of the Papal chancery the Pope had 
affirmed it to be a damnable error to hold that the Roman Pontiff 
could and should reconcile himself with progress, with Liberalism, 
with modern civilisation. Liberal Catholics were left to com- 
ment upon the syllabus as best they could. But at the very 
moment when they were pointing out that this syllabus repre- 
sented an abstract statement of right which the Pope would 
never dream of enforcing, the Pope was planning a General 
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Council in which his infallibility was to be proclaimed, or even 
acclaimed. This infallibility in matters of faith had already 
been implied in the proclamation of the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception—itself a direct challenge to the standards of 
modern historical and textual criticism. Should this infallibility 
be applied also to the political allocutions of the Papacy, to the 
syllabus, the governments of Catholic States would find them- 
selves in a grave position; on the thousand and one points 
where the conditions of modern State life conflicted with this 
high ultramontane theory of the Christian life, the Catholic 
citizens would owe primary loyalty to the Church. The question 
of the temporal power thus became almost secondary ; it mattered 
little, if the Pope had an absolute sovereignty in the Church. 
Would a General Council of Bishops agree to the abdication of 
their own power? The answer came at once, in a curious form. 
Would the bishops come to the Council as members of a College 
of Bishops, as the successors of the twelve Apostles; or would 
they come as the representatives of the faithful? The Roman 
and ultramontane theologians took the first view; the German 
and French Liberals took the second view. If the Romans 
won, all the bishops under Propaganda, all the prelates of the 
Papal administration would be invited; these bishops had been 
carefully chosen and would be a well-marshalled army for the 
Pope, invincible to any Liberal arguments. Under the German 
view of a General Council as bearing witness to the faith of all 
Catholics, bishops of sees with a real existence could come and 
no others; the titular bishops only represented themselves. 
The Roman view prevailed; with the result that twelve million 
German Catholics were represented by fourteen bishops, while 
the seven hundred thousand Catholics of the Papal States were 
represented by sixty-two bishops. When the General Council 
met the method of procedure was dictated to them; the subjects 
of debate, and, at first, the very words of the decrees were set 
before them; the council hall—a transept of St. Peter’s—was so 
large and high that most of the speakers were inaudible to the 
audience; the debates were in Latin; the reports of the speeches 
were inexact and inaccessible. The Pope was an extravagant 
partisan ; there is good authority for his assertion, “ La tradizione, 
sono io.” In the heat of the summer of 1870, after the three 
hundred bishops of his party whom he was supporting in Rome 
had almost made him bankrupt, and after nearly all the bishops 
of the minority had left Rome as a protest against the lack of 
freedom in the Council, the Pope secured the recognition of his 
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infallibility. The decree of recognition was so limited, so 
ambiguous, that even as a “ luxury of devotion,” in Newman’s 
words, it was unsatisfactory. It led to an immediate schism in 
Germany, and to a deeper if less calculable difference between 
the Church and the modern world. 

The result troubled Pius little, but the political consequences 
brought him continual dissatisfaction. In the first place the 
political influence of the German Catholics was weakened at the 
very moment when the Papacy most needed their support. For, 
before the end of the summer of 1870, the French Government 
was forced to withdraw from Rome the troops which had reluc- 
tantly been sent back in 1867 to protect the Pope from Garibaldi. 
Victor Emmanuel had been compelled by his subjects to ask for 
the withdrawal of the French as a price of an Italian alliance 
against the Prussians. The French Government had replied 
that it could not defend its honour on the Rhine and sacrifice 
it on the Tiber. But by the middle of August there was no more 
reason for keeping the garrison in Rome. If the Italians were 
not to be the allies of France, at least one hundred thousand men 
would be needed to keep them out of Rome; France could not 
spare a tenth of the number; so the troops went away. As soon 
as they were gone, the Italian army came to Rome; the Pope 
insisted on holding out until a breach made in the walls could 
show Europe that he was only yielding to force. In this way the 
oldest sovereignty in Europe was abolished and the Popes lost 
what they had called their independence. For this Gregory XVI 
had sacrificed Lamennais, and Pius had sacrificed Déllinger. 
For this the Church had confounded in an empty condemnation 
all that was good in European Liberalism only to find that the 
nationalism, the realism of the European bureaucracies and 
diplomats was as heedless, as disdainful of the idealist claims of the 
Papacy as ever the Italian revolutionaries had been. It is true 
that a few wise voices were raised against this confidence of the 
statesmen that they could control the forces they had roused. 
The most remarkable was perhaps that of Guizot—now an old 
man of eighty-three. To him the Vatican Council was an act 
of wisdom “ d’ou sortira peut-étre le salut du monde: car nos 
sociétés sont bien malades: mais aux grands maux les grands 
remédes.” But the world of affairs was becoming more than ever 
separate from the world of ideas; and in the world of affairs the 
influence of the Papacy was never so low. The Pope was old, 
infirm, and weakly hoping for a miracle. Antonelli with his clever- 
ness in little things still kept the Secretariat of State till his death 
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in 1876. Under this rule there could only be one policy. The 
Papal policy, based as ever on a thesis, would aim at a restoration 
of the temporal power; it would believe that the kingdom of 
Italy, issuing from the fleeting errors of the revolution, could 
not be permanent—just as it had believed its creation to be 
impossible. For this end the machinery of the Curia was used. 
The Pope refused to recognise the law of guarantees by which the 
Italian Government hoped to make regular its position. The 
Italian Left indeed thought the terms of the law were too generous, 
The Pope was given the right to receive diplomatic representatives 
of any and every Power, and the privilege of free and secret 
communication with the Catholic world. Thus he could receive 
a representative of the deposed Bourbons of Naples, make the 
Vatican a refuge for priests under the ban of the laws of Italy, 
and use his postal facilities to plot against the Italian kingdom. 
To the violence of fact the Pope continued to reply by violence 
of language. Victor Emmanuel and his ministers were children 
of Satan; the editors of Italian newspapers all came from the 
pits of hell. Obviously there could be no solution of the diffi- 
culties in the lifetime of Pius. 

Outside Italy Pius had begun to reap the fruits of the extra- 
ordinary claims of the Vatican Council. Bismarck as well as 
Victor Emmanuel had won his victory in 1870, and to Bismarck 
the pretensions of an infallible Papacy were not compatible 
with the civil order of a German Empire based on Protestant 
Prussia. Bismarck was no enemy of Christianity. As a young 
man in 1846 he had undergone the experience of conversion. The 
effect was lasting, even if, as a French historian bitterly remarks, 
he took the Sacrament on the eve of his duels and of his wars. 
His faith was bound up with the old Protestant and aristocratic 
associations of his youth. He disdained, like so many Protestants, 
official ecclesiastical organisation, because he underrated the 
intellectual element in Christian belief. This meant that he 
had no definite ecclesiastical policy. ‘‘ He manceuvred to the 
advantage of Prussia and Germany just as he manceuvred 
in diplomacy.” He had no quarrel with the Catholics as 
such, but only with Catholicism as an instrument in the hands of 
Austrians or Poles. He was even ready to allow the Pope to come 
to Germany after 1870; it would “ vaccinate the Germans to see 
him as a good old man smoking his cigar.” But the Vatican 
decrees, and the danger lest Poland and Austria should strike 
a bargain with the Pope made him think that he must weaken 
the political influence of the Church; his blindness to the latent 
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strength of ideas and institutions made him underrate grotesquely 
the difficulty of what he was lightly undertaking. Hence the 
outbreak, and hence the failure of the Kulturkampf. An attack 
on the legal position of the Church culminated in the May laws 
of 1873, which gave to the State the control of the education of 
the clergy, set up a court for the trial of all ecclesiastical affairs, 
and claimed an absolute right of veto on all appointments to 
ecclesiastical offices. Various bishops were suspended and im- 
prisoned for a breach of the laws. In 1875 the Pope declared 
the whole series null and void and excommunicated any Catholic 
who should obey them. Thus when Pius died there were vacancies 
in two-thirds of the twelve Prussian bishoprics. 

With Italy and with Germany the Papacy had thus broken 
off relations. Did this mean that any help might come from 
the Third Republic? Pius could scarcely have escaped the 
damnosa hereditas of the revolution of 1789 : to the Catholics the 
Republic brought memories of savage persecution ; to the Repub- 
licans the Church could not be dissociated from the reaction 
which followed 1815. Pius had included most of the generous 
‘ideas of his age in the same category of deadly errors as Italian 
plunder of the patrimony of St. Peter, and the violent ultra- 
montanes—pamphleteers of genius such as Veuillot, of whom it 
was said that he had French grammar on his side—had loudly 
repudiated a more kindly interpretation of the doubtful Papal 
utterances. Anyhow Pius’ own insistence upon the restoration 
of his temporal power, come what might in Europe, drove him 
to support the reactionaries in France. The French bishops 
played only too well the parts set for them. In the most solemn 
moment of the great pilgrimage to Chartres in 1873, the Bishop 
of Poitiers spoke of the breaking of the fourteen-hundred-years-old 
constitution of France by the idolatrous declaration of the rights 
of man, of the punishment of this sin, and of the need for a deliverer 
in the person of the rightful King of France. It is true that 
Pius could not at first understand why the Count of Chambord 
would not surrender the flag of his house—“ et tout ¢a pour une 
serviette ’’ were his words; but he never gave up his support 
of the Bourbons, even if he could not comprehend their fine sense 
of honour. So the clergy were as compromised as they had been 
in 1830. 

Once again, when the Papacy seemed at its lowest in Europe, 
a new Pope saved the political situation by his tact, his ability, 
and his self-control. Leo XIII was in his sixty-ninth year when 
he was elected Pope. Forty years before he had been sent to 
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put down civil disturbances in Benevento. He had been nuncio 
at Brussels, and was at the time of his election Bishop of Perugia. 
Pius and Antonelli had done their best to keep him from the 
Papal chair by making him Papal Chamberlain. He was a 
gentleman, the son of a fighting house, a fine scholar of the 
eighteenth-century type, a man who bided his time and kept his 
counsel. In 1870 he had voted for the Vatican decrees, but had 
spoken neither for nor against them. He was known to be in 
very indifferent health—in fact he was thought so weak at the 
time of his election that he put on the heavy Papal ornaments 
before the ceremony of coronation to see whether he could bear 
their weight. But his flaming energy carried him through nearly 
a quarter of a century of ceaseless work. On his death-bed he 
started a long Latin poem on the life of St. Ambrose, and in his 
last hours complained at the good day’s work he was losing. 
He hated to be thought an old man and made a portrait painter 
take out the wrinkles from his picture—it is characteristic of 
him that he never kept his hands still enough to allow them to be 
painted. Gambetta might well write of him, to Hohenlohe, 
“« Je vois dans ce pape un danger. Il sembre propre a faire endormir 
les gens en face des dangers du cléricalisme.”” But, if the new 
Pope was more calculating, more tenacious of facts, more supple 
than Pius, his Italian policy was the same: and from this policy 
can be deduced his general line of action. In his last illness his 
court dared not call in the services of the best specialist doctor 
in Rome because this doctor was a member of the Italian Cabinet. 
His servants knew that Leo would rather die than be cured by an 
Italian minister. In his episcopal mandates from Perugia he 
did not express himself in the manner of Pius regarding the 
impossibility of a reconciliation between the Church and modern 
civilisation ; as Pope he took care not to put himself in the hands 
of the Monarchists in France and the reactionaries elsewhere; 
but his thesis was the same—it could not vary because it was the 
thesis of the Papacy. Leo was ready to recognise movements 
against the existing social order because he found the modern 
theories in the writings of St. Thomas. He was ready to recognise 
existing governments in Europe because by this means alone 
could he hope to restore the prestige and the temporal possessions 
of the Holy See. But he would not make the slightest concessions 
of principle to the Government of Italy, and would give his support 
and warmest praise to those Powers which were politically hostile 
to Italy. During his Pontificate Europe was divided into two 
groups; it was because Italy was an ally of Germany and Austria 
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that the Pope put his friendship on the side of Russia and France. 
His choice was not made at once, nor was it complete. He 
continued to preserve good relations with a Germany which had 
begun to see in the Church a bulwark against Red Socialism, 
and a Prussia which did not wish to give unnecessary offence 
to the Catholic south and west. He took care that his friendship 
with France brought about solid gain in the betterment of the 
condition of Catholics in Russia. The chief agent in the carrying 
out of this policy was Cardinal Mariana Rampolla della Tindaro. 
This able man, the son of a noble Sicilian house, belonged to a 
younger generation than the Pope. In 1882 the Pope sent him 
as Papal nuncio to Madrid; he came back in 1887 to be Secretary 
of State. It is from this time that the Papal policy becomes 
definitely friendly to the Third Republic. Thus the years 1887- 
1889 mark a definite turning-point in this Pontificate and I will 
conclude my sketch by an account of them. 

On the very day of his accession Leo sent a tactful message 
to Germany, from which Bismarck could deduce the arrival of 
_ the “‘friedliebender Papst”’ for whom he had been waiting. 
Practically all the points at issue were capable of settlement by 
compromise, since there was scarcely anything in the May laws 
of 1873 which differed from the terms of concordats with other 
States. Hence in 1882, after the Prussian Landtag had voted a 
series of “‘ discretionary laws’’ allowing the State discreetly 
to suspend the May laws, the diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican were resumed, and the Emperor informed the Pope that 
the May laws might themselves be modified. In 1885 the Arch- 
bishops of Cologne and Posen, the most prominent and the most 
truculent of the deposed clergy, were given posts at the Vatican 
Court, and the personal question was thus removed. Finally, 
by one of the true Bismarckian strokes, the Pope was asked by 
Germany to mediate between Germany and Spain in the question 
of the Carolinas. This proposal was the more flattering in that 
the Italian Government had already offered its services. When 
the act of mediation was complete Bismarck wrote a letter of 
thanks in which he took care to address the Pope as “ Sire.” 
Further concessions were promised, but payment was to be made 
in advance. Bismarck asked the Pope to use his authority with 
the Centre Party in favour of the “ septennate,”’ that is, of the 
proposed grant of credits to the Government for the army for 
seven years. The position was curious; the Kulturkampf had 
been fought in order to protect Germany from the political 
interference of the Pope. Bismarck, manceuvring as always, 
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had conjured the danger by putting forward a claim upon Papal 
services, and by using this claim to the discomfiture of the 
organised political party of Catholics in Germany. Why should 
the Pope allow himself to be tricked so cleverly? It is clear (from 
documents which have drifted, one might say, into publication) 
that Bismarck said that these laws—against which the Centre 
was pledged to vote—were an answer to the increase in size of 
the French army; the only alternative was war. Bismarck 
also hinted that the Pope would really be doing the Centre 
Party a service in spite of themselves; for, reconciled with 
Bismarck, the Party would have a far-reaching influence, while 
in permanent opposition they would only break their forces. 
Thus if he could be sure of so signal a proof of Papal favour, 
Bismarck would listen to the wishes of the Catholics in Germany 
for an improvement in the temporal situation of the Holy See. 
In any case it was a moral victory, if the term can be so applied, 
for the Pope to be asked to interfere at all. The Pope gave way. 
The wisdom of his interference is more than doubtful. The 
leaders of the Centre Party rightly pointed out that they were in 
no way bound to accept the advice of the Vatican in purely temporal 
affairs. The fact that they did accept the interference was a 
double-edged victory, in that it provided ample evidence for the 
anti-clericals in Germany, and above all in France, that clericalism 
might really be the enemy. Incidentally the declaration provided 
a parallel for the French royalists when Leo asked the French 
Catholics to recognise the Republic. It was now Bismarck’s 
turn to pay the Pope; but Leo met with as great a disappointment 
as Pius in his hope that other governments would go out of their 
way to help him. 

The opportunity to put the Roman question before the 
German Government came with the sending of a mission of 
congratulation to Berlin on the ninetieth birthday of the 
Emperor. Mgr. Galimberti, who was chosen to represent the 
Pope, has left on record his instructions. He was to smooth 
down the leaders of the Centre, to do what he could to 
modify in favour of the clergy the new laws which were 
to take the place of the abrogated laws of May. Above all, 
he must inquire tactfully what were Bismarck’s views about 
Italy; did he wish to restore to the Pope his temporal rights, 
and if so, when and how? What part did he wish the Pope to 
play in European affairs? He must be careful not to commit 
himself, but must put forward the seriousness of the position in 
which the Italian revolution and occupation of Rome had left 
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the Pope. Galimberti was not strong enough for his task. His 
notes show evident satisfaction at the visits of politeness paid to 
him by eminent persons, but he rarely got beyond the stage of 
complimentary speeches. Bismarck’s own clever caution could 
be seen from a small thing. The sacerdotal Jubilee of Leo 
was approaching. Bismarck asked what present would please 
the Pope; Galimberti suggested a tiara. Now the tiara 
symbolises the triple power of the Pope—power over things 
celestial, terrestrial, and infernal. Bismarck would not commit 
himself, and the Emperor sent not a tiara but a jewelled mitre. 
The remaining details about the ecclesiastical settlement were 
arranged: to Galimberti’s questions about things terrestrial 
Bismarck answered that the Triple Alliance: was defensive and 
did not affect the Roman question; that he would restore the 
King of Naples and probably the other. deposed dynasties if Italy 
became a republic and an ally of France; that he saw the Pope’s 
embarrassment and the unreality of a sovereignty without terri- 
tory, but ‘‘ chaque jour a son travail.” If Italy would give 
_ back Rome to the Pope, Bismarck would be well pleased, because 
the position of Italy would be strengthened. Galimberti was 
impressed by the number of soldiers which Germany could put 
into the field in the event of a European war. Such a war seemed 
likely, and Galimberti was eager that the Pope should be on the 
side of the big battalions; in other words, that German and not 
French counsels should prevail at the Vatican. Naturally the 
French press was aware of this. If Galimberti ever became 
Secretary of State there would come about, in the words of the 
French newspapers, “‘ adultery between the Church and the 
Lutheran Empire.” Now the Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Jacobini, died in this year; the critical moment had come. But 
other voices told Leo—and Leo had the ability to see for himself— 
that Galimberti had brought back no positive gains, while he had 
allowed the clerical press to attribute to him the glory of re- 
establishing good relations with Germany and of ending the 
Kulturkampf. So Galimberti was sent as Papal nuncio to 
Vienna, and Rampolla was made Secretary of State. 

At first the change in the direction of Papal policy was not 
seen. Galimberti’s plan had included the possibility of a friendly 
arrangement of the Roman question. He had thought the 
moment favourable. Crispi, an old admirer of Leo, was in power ; 
he might listen to joint pressure from the Pope and a reconciled 
Germany. In fact Leo, on May 23, 1887, said in an allocution 
to his Cardinals that he hoped for the pacification of the relations 
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between the Vatican and Italy on a basis which would give real 
freedom to the Church. An old Benedictine, Fr. Tosti, who had 
been in ’48 a follower of Gioberti and the neo-Guelphs, went to 
tell Crispi that the Pope was ready for a reconciliation on 
the basis of faits accomplis. Crispi at once replied that he too 
was ready. Tosti then published a brochure in which he said that 
Rome was taken from the Pope by “ individuals and a govern- 
ment but was held by a nation”; with the nation an arrangement 
could be made. After the Ministry had actually made some minor 
concessions the negotiations were broken off. Why? It has been 
said that the French Ambassador at the Vatican, Lefebvre de 
Behaine, had a stormy interview with the Pope. There had 
always been the fear that the Third Republic would denounce the 
Concordat—the threat had been made when the Pope sought to 
take from France the right of protecting Catholic missionaries 
in China. The intransigeants at Rome protested; from the 
nunciatures at Paris and Brussels and Madrid came protests. 
Rampolla, who had been at Paris and Madrid, knew how little the 
French and Spanish wanted a strong Italy. The Pope explained 
away his speech, and wrote a letter to Rampolla leaving no doubt 
about his claim to territorial sovereignty; Rampolla told the 
nuncios in equally plain language that neither the Pope nor any 
of his successors could ever refrain from asking for the return to 
the Holy See of that independence and dignity which were its 
right. Rampolla was ultimately repaid by the intervention of 
Italy and Germany to secure the Austrian veto against his 
election to the Papacy in 1903. But before the Papal friendship 
with the French Republic became an open policy one more attempt 
was made to fathom the intentions of Bismarck. Bismarck had 
invited Galimberti to meet him at Kissingen, but before the 
meeting could take place the Emperor died. Again a diplomatic 
representative was needed for Berlin. Rampolla was forced to 
send Galimberti because the Prussian Government gave him to 
understand that they would not accept anyone else. His 
instructions, marked “riservata e personale,” show that a 
stronger man than Jacobini now directed the foreign affairs of 
the Church. Rampolla began by warning Galimberti that he 
must not attend the funeral service in a Protestant church; he 
had better, therefore, arrive on the day of the funeral, but after 
it was over; he could then be present at the court but not at the 
church. Further, he must take care to be presented to the sick 
Emperor Frederick if other representatives were seen by him; 
he must not be presented by himself. On his last visit he had 
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sat at the same table as a member of the Italian royal house; 
he must avoid any such mistake again. On the other hand, he 
must not allow himself to be presented to the Prince of Naples. 
So much for the points of etiquette. Then Rampolla turned to 
business. Galimberti should seek occasion to talk to Bismarck 
on the position of Catholics in Germany, and must then bring the 
subject round to the Roman question. So far as Germany was 
concerned the Chancellor must be shown the moderating influence 
of the Papal action in Alsace-Lorraine, and in directing the 
Centre Party not to oppose the Government. Galimberti must 
point out that the Centre Party was very restive at the Papal 
interference, and would not submit to it unless it was evident 
that the direct negotiations between the Pope and the 
Government were bringing about good results. Then as to 
the Roman question Galimberti was to point out that the Pope 
was pained at the care taken by Bismarck not to offend Crispi. 
Crispi’s attitude towards the Vatican was known to be that of 
an ‘‘ ex-Garibaldino furioso’’; the Pope could not see how in 
_ the Triple Alliance Italy “‘ quale é@ oggi costituta” could 
represent ‘‘ un principio conservativo ed una guarentigia di ordine 
sociale.” Further, the Pope was anxious about the position 
of the Papacy in the event of Italy taking part in a European 
war. By means of these and similar considerations Galimberti 
was to draw from Bismarck an explicit declaration of his future 
attitude if the force of events should bring the Roman question 
““sul tappeto.” Probably Bismarck would speak of the “ avvic- 
inimento”’ of France and Russia to the Holy See. In this 
“ delicate ’’ case Galimberti was to say plainly that the Pope’s 
high ministry was universal, that politically he was neutral, but 
that he would always throw his influence on the side of peace, 
and would try always to cultivate good relations with all govern- 
ments. Furthermore, this changed attitude of France and 
Russia was doubtless one of the results of the policy of Italy, 
who was using her position in the Triple Alliance to aggravate 
rather than improve her relations with the Holy See. Galimberti 
sent a report of his mission arranged chronologically. His visits 
of courtesy had little of interest in them; indeed he seems to 
have realised this, in that he takes up several lines in describing 
the weather and the “ tristesse ” of his drive to Charlottenburg. 
With Bismarck his conversations were interesting, but Bismarck, 
who now well knew his man, merely read him a little sermon. 
He listened to Galimberti’s points, and answered, ‘‘ Vous avez 
raison, mais il faut savoir attendre.”’ The restoration of Rome 
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to the Holy See would at the moment cause a revolution in Italy ; 
this would mean the fall of the dynasty, and an alliance with 
republican France. Neither event would be to the Papal interest ; 
certainly neither would lead to the maintenance of peace and 
order in Europe. On the other hand, in the more probable 
contingency of a war between Germany and France and Russia, 
Germany could not do without the help of Italy—the positive, 
not merely the negative, help. Bismarck did not understand what 
the Pope would gain from schismatic Russia and republican 
France. When Galimberti asked Bismarck directly what the 
Austrian Government would do if France attacked Italy in order 
to restore to the Holy See its temporal independence, Bismarck 
answered that “‘ one thought first of existing and then of being 
Catholic”’; for Austria the Italian alliance, and therefore the 
defence of Italy, were questions of existence. Further, France 
would in such a case find England against her. As for Crispi, who 
so much annoyed the Pope, Bismarck pointed out that he must 
make some concessions to the Radicals, that he had passed through 
all the political parties, that he was now securing a dictatorship, 
and that some time he might go further and support the Catholics. 
Finally, Bismarck repeated his statement of the previous year; 
if Italy became a republic, he would support the restoration of 
the temporal power of the Pope and perhaps of the Kingdom of 
Naples. He summed up his whole position by saying that he 
was not in principle an enemy of the temporal power of the Pope, 
and that he would even co-operate in its restoration when the 
triumph of the “ conservative elements’ had secured the peace 
of Europe—“ mais il faut savoir attendre.” Naturally this report 
did not please Rampolla. If one compares the secret instructions— 
clear, relevant, subtle, and strong—with Galimberti’s pompous 
little report, full of petty snobberies and compliments from 
Imperial ladies, Rampolla’s displeasure was reasonable. No 
thanks were sent to Galimberti and there were stories of Rampolla 
rubbing his hands in anger. Anyhow, granted that the restoration 
of the temporal power was worth manceuvring for, Rampolla 
could see that nothing more was to be expected from Bismarck. 
The crude behaviour of William II during his visit to Rome 
finally ruined the policy of Galimberti, and from henceforward 
the Francophil aims of Rampolla were undisputed. 

The steps taken by the Pope to alter the political orientation 
of French Catholics are described, in a diffuse and somewhat 
colourless way, by Cardinal Ferrata in his recently published 
memoirs. Ferrata had been at the nunciature in Paris for 
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some years. In 1890 Leo asked him to draw up a report on the 
political condition of France and the best way of organising the 
French Catholics. At the same time Leo consulted certain 
bishops, notably the Archbishop of Rennes. He was told that 
the Republic was popular, that the Monarchists had lost all chances 
of success and had been hopelessly compromised by the Boulan- 
gists. The Pope then ordered the Archbishop of Rennes to draw 
up a pastoral letter advising the clergy and the faithful not 
to oppose the Republic as such. The letter was written but not 
published, because it was thought inopportune that a new pro- 
gramme of this kind should be sent out from royalist Brittany. 
Six months later Cardinal Lavigerie, Archbishop of Algiers, 
came to Rome to report upon his efforts to suppress the North 
African slave trade. He gave the same advice: let the Catholics 
be brought together as a constitutional party, not as anti-Repub- 
licans. In November Lavigerie, returned to his diocese, gave a 
dinner to the officers of the French squadron at Algiers. The 
Cardinal drank to the health of the Republic, and a band of French 
Dominican friars played the Marseillaise. The Pope said he was 
satisfied; the Royalist newspapers made furious protests; the 
Radical newspapers said that the clergy were now more dangerous 
than ever. The French bishops asked the Pope what it all meant, 
and Ferrata was told to write a letter in which he could lay down 
the Church doctrine respecting obedience to the civil power with 
special reference to the consequences of this doctrine as it 
affected France. The Pope wanted to sign the letter, but Ferrata 
told him that it would be better to let Rampolla sign, and to keep 
the Papal signature for a more solemn act. In February, 1891, 
Leo publicly praised Lavigerie for his action, and appointed 
Ferrata as nuncio in Paris with special privileges. Thus was 
begun the policy of “ralliement.” It failed, and with its failure 
the diplomatic work of Leo was ruined, though the failure was 
more the fault of his predecessors than of himself. Extremists 
on both sides did their best to prevent peace; if the Freemasons 
put themselves in the wrong by their bitterness and sectarian 
hatred, the Churchmen supported French Militarism and, what 
was far more inexcusable, French anti-semitism. The French 
Catholic press had a long tradition of intolerance and lived up 
to it well. Time after time the Catholics had a good case, 
ruined it by their own intemperance, and compromised them- 
selves not only in the eyes of a credulous and bigoted bourgeoisie, 
but before the judgment of men of genius, such as Anatole 
France, who were quick enough to feel beauty, who were not 
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blind to the past, but hated above all things intolerance and 
hypocrisy. 

Did Leo XIII, then, leave the Church as isolated among the 
European States as he had found it? On the surface there was 
little improvement. In France, in spite of Leo’s deference to 
the Republic, an anti-clerical Government had already attacked 
the teaching orders of the Church and was on the point of denounc- 
ing the Concordat. In Germany and Austria the Governments 
were ready to bar the election to the Papal chair of the ablest 
man in the Roman hierarchy; in Russia the Catholics were no 
longer persecuted, but there were few signs that the Church was 
making headway, while the improved diplomatic relations were 
the result of political necessities foreign to the real welfare of 
the Church. In any case the friendship was bought at the price 
of the abandonment of Poland. Relations with Italy were as 
far from settlement as ever. If the personal bitterness was 
disappearing with the rise of a new generation, the consistency 
of Papal policy made a full recognition of Italy more difficult 
every year it was delayed; and from the Italian side it was clear 
that the desire to use the Pope as an instrument in a policy of 
political adventure was as strong as ever. Finally, all the clever- 
ness of Rampolla and his fiery-spirited master had not been able 
to make less likely the possibility that one day the Catholics of 
Austria, Bavaria and the Rhineland would be asked to fight 
against the Catholics of France. The international prestige 
of the Pope had been raised for a time by the Carolina Arbitration, 
but Leo and Rampolla had been bitterly disappointed at the 
refusal of the Powers to admit the Holy See to the Hague Con- 
ference of 1899. Internally the Church was ill-served by its 
hierarchy. A cynic described the system of election to French 
bishoprics as one in which the Government nominated a “ fripon,”’ 
the Vatican a “ curé de campagne,” and the two compromised 
upon an “ imbécile.’”’” The Irish clergy were suffering from the 
isolation of Maynooth. The Catholic universities of Germany 
were sailing near to the shoals of heresy; the ‘“ Los von Rom” 
movement had become a danger in Austria. Intellectually the 
wastage from the Catholic Church was terrifying. If Loisy 
and Tyrrell were not men of the power of Renan, their attacks 
were less easy to answer; and from these attacks the faithful 
could not be shielded so well. Renan’s remark that the ordinary 
man had no right not to be a Catholic was no longer true. The 
Pope has played little part in the pacification, such as it is, of 
Europe. The Church has begun to reap what it has sown— 
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what it was compelled by the force of things to sow—in Ireland: 
The reconciliation with France is due mainly to the desire of the 
Government to increase the Conservative support, to the feeling 
that the Catholics can safely be used now that the Royalist cause 
is dead, to the necessity of conciliating the Catholics of Alsace- 
Lorraine, for whom the Germans maintained the Concordat of 
1801, and, lastly, to the wish to keep what is left of French 
prestige in the countries under Propaganda and im partibus 
infidelium. In short: the Church cannot be ignored; but 
it is an after-thought in any diplomatic settlement. It can 
still embarrass statesmen; it has ceased to dominate Europe. 

What of its future? Will the legend of the Papacy die with 
the fairies on the fringes of Europe—in the meuntains of Ireland 
and Brittany, whither the Church once banished older gods? 
I cannot but remember, perhaps because the Europe for which 
{I care most is “la vieille Europe qui s’en va,” that so far as a 
change of ideas is concerned, a more terrible adjustment—an 
adjustment as it were downwards—had to be made by the Church 
at the beginning of the Dark Ages. I do not set much store by 
‘the precedents of last century because I notice that there have 
been few leaders of political parties who have not treated the 
intellectual world with the contempt of a Stilicho or an Alaric 
for the antique order of Rome under which they rose to an 
uneasy power. I notice few rulers who have not used the work 
of three ‘centuries of science for purposes of death, as Attila 
used the Roman roads to lead his bands to plunder. But the day 
of these men is almost gone; nineteenth-century nationalism 
has left a bitter fruit, with no living seed. Economic necessities, 
the hopes of those whom the “ Mayors of the Palace” of our 
grandfathers’ generation thought of as workmen or soldiers, and 
more than all, perhaps, the accident that North America is not 
divided among a score of jealous nations, are giving the future 
to international forces. Of these the Papacy is one. Who 
could have foreseen that the coming of pagan barbarians into 
Europe would be the prelude to the Benedictine revival ? 

E. L. Woopwarp. 

















THE BALKANS AS A DANGER POINT. 


Résumé of a paper read by Miss M. Edith Durham on Abril Ist, 1924. 


Tue Near East has been the cause of more war, quarrel, and intrigue 
between the Great Powers than perhaps any other spot in Europe. 
“‘ Why are all the Great Powers building palaces to hold their Legations 
in Cetinje, which is a mere mountain village? ’” I asked the Italian 
architect who was building the Russian Legation house there in 1900. 
He very truthfully replied: “‘ Because Montenegro is the matchbox 
upon which the next European war will be lighted.” The whole 
Balkan Peninsula is a matchbox, and not a safety one. The Near 
Eastern question is asked in some five languages understood by few 
in the West, and asked by people so far removed in mentality from 
those of the West that neither party can understand the other. 

There are two Balkan problems: the internal, and the external. 

Within the Peninsula four separate nations—Greek, Serb, Bulgar, 
and Albanian—each put forth claims which cannot all be satisfied at 
once. Each has an arguable case. In turn each has had a “ glorious 
past ’’ and swayed wide lands, and wishes to revive that past, despite 
the fact that all conditions are changed. I pointed out to a Balkan 
schoolmaster that the Middle Ages cannot be revived and that certain 
Serb claims are now as unjustifiable as would be England’s claim to 
North France. He replied contemptuously: ‘‘ You have a navy. 
Why do you not go and take it?” 

Each Balkan nation has for centuries taught its children that the 
other was its hereditary foe. So deep-seated were, and are, these 
hatreds that till 1912 each Balkan race has sided with the Turk against 
his rival. Had the Bulgar and the Serb risen in 1897 when the Greek 
did, the Turk could have been driven from Macedonia. Had the Greek 
aided the Bulgar revolt in 1903, success might have been obtained. 
But, as several bishops then declared to me: “‘ Better the Turk should 
remain here for ever than that the Greek [or Bulgar, as the case might 
be] should gain one kilometre.” And when after some five centuries 
of Turk rule the Balkan nations made an alliance in 1912 it lasted a 
bare six months. 

These internecine quarrels of the Balkan peoples are not in them- 
selves a danger to Europe. They balanced each other, helped keep the 
Turk in Europe and maintained things im statu quo. They became 
dangerous only because each Balkan nation in order to beat his hated 
rival has allowed himself to become the tool of one or more Great 
Powers, each of which worked for its own ends and cared nothing for 
the fate of the tool. Few things are more despicable than the way the 
Great Powers have posed hypocritically as champions of oppressed 
Christians; have surreptitiously helped those same Christians to 
destroy each other, and have incited each to rise against the Turk 
solely in order to obtain for themselves the right to exploit the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

The Balkan Peninsula is one of the few unexploited corners of 
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Europe; fertile, well watered, possessing unworked mineral wealth, 
and possibly oil. Any Great Power will rush to save Christians or 
reform the administration of .a land possessing oil. The Peninsula is 
also one of the most important strategical points of Europe; the gate 
between Europe and Asia. So strongly have the Powers realised this 
that they too, like the small Balkan nations, have refrained from 
evicting the Turk lest a hated rival should profit thereby. None wished 
to pull chestnuts from the fire for its neighbour. 

The Balkan problem, we must not forget, is not which town shall 
be Serb and which Greek, etc., but which European race shall eventually 
hold the gate of Europe and Asia and control Europe's destiny. 

Such being the internal and external Balkan problems, is there 
any distinct march of events in the past which may indicate the future ? 
In the past forty years archeology has illumined much that before was 
dim. We have evidence of great mass movements. Through long 
ages the peoples of Europe have been pressed steadily from east to 
west till in historic times they have been forced ‘across the Atlantic. 
There seems to be no return ticket on the journey from east to west 
any more than when we “ go West ” altogether. 

What are these human tides that sweep westward? Certain 
human types are found in certain districts. In historical times they 
grouped themselves into what we now call nations or Powers. But 
each such nation is in continual flux, absorbing new or losing old 
elements. Nature never stands still. There is either growth or decline. 
.No frontiers can last much longer than the generation of the men that 
drew them. But statesmen have learnt nothing from the example of 
King Canute and still howl when the tide flows over their boots. 

There are three main racial elements in Europe: the long-skulled, 
short, dark, folk of the Mediterranean basin, common to the whole 
Mediterranean coast; the Nordic race, equally long-skulled but taller 
and fairer—the Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Dane, Scandinavian, North 
German—forming too a large part of our own population and part of 
that of North France; and the broad, short-skulled people, by far the 
largest race numerically, with which the Nordic mixes to the east and 
the south. The latter occupy a vast area extending from, and includ- 
ing, Russia and reaching thence to the Pyrenees by way of Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, most of Switzerland, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Savoy, and the Auvergne. East of Russia the short-skulled 
people extend to the Pacific. Archzology and history alike show that 
these short-skulled people have been and are crowding out the long- 
skulled. Prehistoric graves in lands which are now short-skulled 
yield skulls as long as those of the purest Anglo-Saxon and German 
type (save only in lands which are very mountainous and were probably 
uninhabited by another race when the short-skulled folk arrived). 
Only in England was the short-skulled man completely absorbed by 
the indigenous long-skulled population. He left a characteristic 
culture, but his skull only as that of a dead man. 

It would appear that the short-skulled folk permeated Europe by 
trekking slowly in great family groups, urged on probably by famine 
in the steppes or the pressure of tribes east of them. To this day they 
can live under far harder circumstances than the long-skulled folk, 
and in prehistoric days they settled mainly along the mountains of 
Central Europe. 

When at the beginning of the Christian era the Teutonic tribes 
flooded south and west into the Roman Empire another march of the 
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short-skulled people took place. The Slavonic peoples trekked in from 
east to west, flooding Central Europe. It was their movement probably 
which drove the Teuton west and south; modern Saxony is largely 
short-skulled. The Anglo-Saxon was hunted westward to our island. 

The Teutonic Emperor Charles the Great checked the Slav thrust 
in the ninth century, and the long struggle between the Teuton and the 
Slav began. The Teuton in a struggle of centuries checked the Slav 
and dominated him, but failed to evict him. But the Teutonic wedge, 
driven down south as far as Vienna, saved Western Europe from the 
Slav flood. 

Another broad-skulled man, the Magyar, poured in from east to 
west and separated the North and South Slavs. Meanwhile in the 
seventh century the Slavs had flooded the Balkan Peninsula, where 
a largely short-skulled people was already in possession and the old 
long-skulled Greek was hunted even into the Morea. On the top of 
this Slav invasion came another east to west short-skulled invader— 
the Turk. 

Every invasion so far has reinforced the short-skulled mass. Our 
own, the long-skulled man, has never been reinforced and dwindles 
steadily in Europe. Has he had his day in Europe and is that of the 
short-skulled man dawning? That is now the meaning of the Near 
Eastern question. Two great civilisations, one developing from the 
other, that of the Mediterranean peoples and that of the Nordic, have 
so far moulded and influenced not only Europe but a large part of the 
world. In recent times an unprecedented flood of scientific discovery 
and mechanical invention has changed the earth’s surface. 

As yet the Slav has profited by the inventions of others, but has not 
originated any. His influence has been rather destructive than con- 
structive. He has penetrated many lands as cheap labour. He can 
undersell the luxury-loving, long-skulled man and yet live in what to 
him is luxury. And often he has played the part of anarchist and 
revolutionary in the lands to which he has emigrated. As an odd 
coincidence we find a long line of religious heresies running from Asia 
Minor to the Pyrenees along the short-skulled line—Manicheans, 
Bogomili, Hussites, Waldenses and Albigenses. 

Retzius, the Swedish anthropologist, writing in 1909 of the advance 
of the short-skulled people, said: “‘ The prospect is depressing, it 
cannot be denied. But the development of things in the world is not 
seldom harsh and unmerciful.’’ Since he wrote this things have made 
a startling stride. We ourselves have helped tear down the one 
barrier, the Teuton, which stood before the oncoming Slav, and the 
Slav now regards Europe as lying at his feet. The whole Slav mass 
has been put into a position of power it could not have attained unaided 
for many centuries. ‘‘ We made you destroy the Austrian and German 
Empires for us,” said a Serb lately; ‘‘ now, sosoon as Russia is ready, 
the Slav people will fulfil their destiny. You cannot stop us.” The 
Serb has a contempt for us: ‘‘ You English are so stupid. You are not 
rusé. Anyone can cheat you!” ‘‘ We do not want English culture,” 
was the reason lately given in Serbia for imprisoning a harmless English 
tourist. 

For the first time for centuries one race—the Serb—dominates the 
Balkan Peninsula, and that race the chosen ally of Russia. The Slav 
people as a whole, as all who have lived among them know, believe 
that it is their destiny to rule Europe and carry to it their culture. 
And of this destiny Russia regarded herself as the Heaven-sent agent. 
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Russia is just now passing through a fever. But there is nothing to 
indicate that her objective will be changed. Formerly it was her 
“‘ mission ”’ to spread her Holy Orthodox Church, now she intends to 
spread her wholly unorthodox forms of government and economics 
over Europe. A change in name only. Sooner or later Russia will 
again press westward and find stronger tools than before to her hand. 

The Livre Noiy+ and Von Siebert’s* book throw great light on 
Russia’s pre-war diplomacy in France and England. France, dazzled 
with the idea of obtaining Alsace-Lorraine, financed Russia to an 
enormous extent. Then, wher Russia had decided on using Serbia as 
tool, France in 1906 obligingly began to finance and arm Serbia too. 
We then began military conversations with France and, as Serbia 
formed part of Russia’s (and France’s) war schemes, we had to resume 
the diplomatic relations with Serbia which we dropped when King 
Alexander was murdered. The murderers themselves were needed as 
officers later on. 

Russia had formerly meant to use Bulgaria as a land bridge to 
Constantinople, but finding that Bulgaria meant to be independent, 
Russia cast her aside cynically. Montenegro, Russia’s faithful dog 
for centuries, was also marked down for destruction. Russia, like 
Juggernaut, crushes all worshippers relentlessly beneath her chariot 
wheels in fulfilment of her “divine mission.” When the Anglo- 
Entente with Russia was made, the Russian colony at Cetinje, which 
had been markedly cold, received me with wildenthusiasm. ‘“‘ Russia,” 
they told me, ‘‘ is God’s agent. You have stood in our path till now. 
Now the way is clear. We shall fight Germany together.” 

Russia regarded all her allies as mere tools. We were to get nothing 
out of the deal but the blessings of the Holy Orthodox Church. Benck- 
endorff’s despatches from London show what he and his Government 
thought of us. Thus on February 19th, 1914, he writes in reply to 
Sazonoff, who is anxious to tighten the Entente into a defensive 
alliance— 


“In England . . . they find it convenient to leave Grey to do as he likes 
with scarce a question. There is good as well as inconvenience in this. Were 
it possible to force matters it would be a bad job. . . for an opposition 
would arise and neutralise the results which you and Grey pursue. In 
spite of appearances Grey is constantly anxious about the threat of German 
hegemony. . . . You must not hustle him. . . . Repeated reproaches will 
certainly annoy him. . . . Is not the true difference between the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente that, whereas the Triple Alliance is formed 
of three Powers with equal rights, the Triple Entente is formed of a master 
and two acolytes whom the master permits to act or restrains till the moment 
comes to give commands? . . . Simply to administer mustard to Grey 
seems to me doubtful therapy.” 


This is how Russia saw us. An acolyte, whose Foreign Minister 
was to be played gently—above all no mustard! Of France, the other 
acolyte, he writes yet more cynically on February 25th, 1913— 


‘‘M. Cambon and I are on confidential terms, perhaps unique between 
Ambassadors. He shows me nearly everything. Much more than I show 
him. . . . Of all the Powers, France is the one which would accept war 
most philosophically. France, as has been said, ‘has recovered herself.’ 
Rightly or wrongly she has complete faith in her army. The old ferment 
of hatred is working and she might think present circumstances [the Balkan 





1 Un Livre Noiy : Diplomatie d’avant-guerre, d’aprés les documents des archives 
yusses. 2 Vols. 


2 Diplomatische Aktenstiicke zur Geschichte der Ententepolitik der Vorkriegsjahve. 
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wars] more favourable than they would be later. . . . It must not happen 

that war breaks out on account of interests move French than Russian ; above 

on. not in circumstances which might be more favourable to France than to 
ussia.”’ 


France, in fact, was to pay the Russian piper, and the piper was to 
call the tune. The archives show meanwhile how Russia, with Hartwig 
as Minister at Belgrade, built up her Balkan policy by forming the 
Balkan alliance which was to set the ball rolling when Russia was 
ready, and result in the fulfilment of her “‘ divine and historic mission.” 
The plan was nearly wrecked by the Balkan people rushing to war on 
their own account in October, 1912. The Young Turks had just 
promised considerable autonomy to the Albanians, and the Balkan 
allies rushed like wolves to grab portions of their poor little Balkan 
neighbour before there was time to delimit her frontiers and establish 
her. Russia tried vainly to stop them. Yougourieff, the Russian 
officer who was training Montenegrin cadets at Cetinje, told me furiously 
that there must be no Balkan war till October, 1914, when Russia’s 
preparations for her great war for Constantinople would be complete: 
He added that Russia could not begin unless Austria did. The Balkan 
war having begun, Russia at once safeguarded her interests by forbidding 
any Balkan people to set foot in Constantinople and notifying the 
Powers that in such case she would send the Black Sea fleet there. 

Russia’s plans required a Great Serbia. She was therefore reluctant 
to arbitrate when Serbia broke her pledge to Bulgaria and seized all 
Bulgarian Macedonia. The French Yellow Book on Balkan affairs 
during 1912-14? shows how, even had Russia “ arbitrated,” it was 
planned that the judgment should be in favour of Serbia. Other- 
wise King Peter would have abdicated, and his son would have taken 
the throne and forcibly annexed the coveted districts. Russia dared 
not alienate the Serbs on whom she depended for her plans for 1914; 
Bulgaria was doomed. Russia rejoiced naively at the result of the 
second Balkan war. Izvolsky writes from Paris on August 14th, 


‘* Events have taken the most favourable course for us. . . . Had Bulgaria 
come out victor it would have been very disadvantageous and dangerous 
for us. . . . A great Bulgaria might have served as a base for ulterior Bulgar 
plans against Constantinople.” 


Russia and France further strengthened Serbia by paring down 
Albania to the bone and giving the best lands to their ally. When 
the British Commissioner, Colonel Granet, tried to decide justly which 
were Albanian enclaves, he was furiously opposed by his two colleagues, 
who told him his business as one of the Entente was to give all to 
Serbia. As large a Serbia as possible having been made, France at 
Russia’s request made a large loan to Serbia to enable her to get as 
soon as possible into fighting trim. Thus, at the end of 1913, Russia’s 
“historic mission ’’ and her Pan-Slavonic schemes were nearer realisa- 
tion than perhaps ever before. Serbia was her enthusiastic tool and 
Russia was pledged to regard any Austrian aggression as a casus belli. 
All that was needed was to make Austria ‘“‘aggress.” Through the 
months which followed I never forgot that Yougourieff had said Russia 
would be ready in October, 1914, and could not begin unless Austria 


1 The italics are mine. : 
2 Documents Diplomatiques: Les Affaires Balkaniques, 1912-1914. 3 Vols. 
3 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 133. 
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did; nor that the Montenegrins had added: “ We shall begin in 
Bosnia.” It all came true. 

Two facts have balked Russia’s well-laid plan. We failed to put 
her (at our own expense) into Constantinople, and the Russian revolu- 
tion broke out. For both facts we must be devoutly thankful. Were 
Russia now in triumph at Constantinople and had not the revolution 
taken place, France and Russia would have partitioned Europe accord- 
ing to the nefarious treaty they made behind our backs in February, 
1917, and we should be dancing on our hind-legs outside vainly begging 
for bits. Our position as it is is none too strong. 

France, ignoring her debt to us, is financing and arming the Slavonic 
block of Poles, Czechs and Serbs until Russia again takes. the war-path. 
The Balkans, except Albania, are swarming with Russians who have 
boasted to friends of mine: ‘‘ After all we have taken the Balkans!” 
Russia has had high fever, but her convalescence, accompanied as is 
usual in such cases with a huge appetite, is but a matter of time. 
Judging by her ‘“‘ Red” programme, her desire to carry out her 
“historic mission’ by giving her ideals to Europe is stronger than 
ever. 

To counterbalance the new, great westward thrust of the Slav 
peoples we have nothing to show but a short toddle eastward into 
Slovenia by Italy. Italy knew her enemy was not the Teuton but the 
Slav, and made war only on the understanding she was to be allowed 
to bottle him up all along the Adriatic. A wild dream—unrealised. 

‘ When the next east to west march is made, Trieste and Fiume will 
be among the first to fall. France, the one land whose falling popula- 
tion needed no accession of territory, has, it is true, advanced eastward 
into Alsace-Lorraine. But as this is a wholly short-skulled enclave, 
this may be reckoned as a further westward advance of the short- 
skulled people. By way of hastening the change of the race type of 
Europe, France is now importing Syrians and Armenians and settling 
them in France. Her policy with regard to her African troops is not 
calculated either to improve the population of Europe. 

King Constantine’s reluctance to allow his Greeks to help pull 
chestnuts from the fire for the Slav was perfectly sound. The Serb 
is consolidating his position in the annexed lands by expelling aliens 
and forcibly ‘‘ Serbising ”’ those that remain. What is the meaning of 
the tramp from east to west we do not know. Will the civilisation 
of the northern long-skulled people of Europe go down in a welter as 
did that of the Mediterranean people and be followed by a Dark Age? 
We know only that the northern long-skull has just made what was 
possibly his last desperate dash eastward and has failed, and that no 
march from west to east has as yet succeeded. Even the army of 
Alexander the Great was absorbed, and our own hold on India and 
Mesopotamia will never people them with Europeans. 

We must recognise the fact that the march of the short-skulled 
people from the east continues and that we ourselves have helped to 
tear down the barriers which in all probability we can never replace. 
Our fate if we are destined to survive seems likely to be to find homes 
outside Europe. ‘‘ Cain . . . What hast thou done? Thy brother’s 
blood crieth to me from the ground . . . A fugitive and a wanderer 
shalt thou be on the earth.” 


























REVIEWS. 


A History of the Peace Conference of Paris. Edited by H. W. V. 
TEMPERLEY. Vol. VI. 1924. (London: Henry Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton. 8vo. xxxi-+ 709 pp. 42s.)? 


Every student of international politics must be grateful to Mr. 
Temperley and his contributors for the concluding volume of the 
Peace History, and to Sir John Power for the generosity and public 
spirit which have made it possible to round off the monumental scheme 
which was planned in 1919. The delay in publishing the volume has 
not been an unmixed evil; for it has enabled Professor Toynbee to 
complete his essay on the non-Arab territories of the Ottoman Empire 
by adding an account of the Conference and the Treaty of Lausanne 
(pp. 104-117). We are glad that he did not at the same time abridge 
the account of the Treaty of Sévres, which he completed in June, 
1922; for that document is still indispensable for purposes of reference. 
We are sorry, on the other hand, that the Tripartite Agreement which 
was annexed to the Treaty of Sévres does not appear, as originally 
intended (p. 22), in the first appendix; for this agreement is omitted 
from the official English edition of the Treaty. Mr. Toynbee thinks 
ill of the Treaty of Sévres, and events have condemned many of its 
provisions. But he goes too far when he suggests that its failure 
was entirely due to the fact that it honoured certain secret agreements 
of the war period (p. 42). The most ill-considered part of the Treaty 
—that relating to Greek claims in Smyrna and the hinterland—was 
an improvisation of the Supreme Council in May, 1919, which had 
strict reference to the existing military situation in Asia Minor. The 
secret agreements account, it is true, for the equally questionable 
concessions which France and Italy obtained in Anatolia under the 
Tripartite Agreement; but the relative unimportance of those con- 
cessions is shown by the facility with which they were abandoned by 
the beneficiaries before the Treaty of Sévres was torn up. Next to 
the eviction of the Greeks from Asia Minor, the most important results 
of the Lausanne settlement were the abolition of the capitulatory 
régime and the modification of the régime of the Straits. These 
restrictions upon Turkish sovereignty were not the outcome of secret 
agreements. On the other hand, the Treaty of Lausanne leaves 
untouched the earlier dispositions regarding Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Arabia which are entirely to be explained by reference to the secret 
diplomacy of the war period. In fact, the history of the Turkish 
settlement, so far as it has gone, by no means supports the contention 


1 Special subscription prices to members of the Institute for volumes of 
The History of the Peace Conference of Paris as follows : 

Vol. VI (a), to those who, having purchased Vols. I-III before March 31, 
1921, received a gratis copy of Vol. IV, and who subsequently 
purchased Vol. V (£2 2s.)—17s. 6d. 

(b) to those who purchased Vols. I-V at the public subscription price 
(£8 15s.)—5s. 
Vols. I-VI, £9 (ublig subscription price, £10 10s.). 
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that all the earlier schemes for the partition of Ottoman territory 
were fundamentally unsound and unjust. 

The history of these schemes is related clearly and dispassionately 
in the first chapter of the present volume (pp. I-22). Clearly the 
anonymous author does not depend entirely upon published sources 
—see, for example, his account of the Treaty of St. Jean de Maurienne 
(p. 21). It is therefore disappointing that he does not add much to 
our knowledge of the circumstances under which France and England 
signed the Constantinople Agreement of March, 1915, with Tsarist 
Russia; though he makes the significant remark that the two Western 
Allies ‘‘ faced by an almost irresistible combination of circumstances 

. safeguarded their interests as best they could” (pp. 6-7). He 
is equally reserved when he turns to the earlier negotiations with 
King Husein. But here Dr. Hogarth comes to our relief, in a sub- 
sequent chapter, with an instructive analysis of the correspondence 
between Husein and Sir Henry McMahon (pp. 123 ff.). Both writers 
admit (Dr. Hogarth with noteworthy frankness) that our negotiations 
with and about the Arabs were thrown into chaos, from an early date, 
by the concurrent efforts of several different and uncorrelated author- 
ities, each of which claimed to represent the views of the Cabinet in 
London. It is no wonder that our good faith was eventually impugned 
from more than one quarter, or that a Middle East Department was 
brought into existence to clear up the confusion. The principal 
defect of these secret agreements—that none of them was framed in 
a.round-table conference of all the Allies who were interested—was 
probably inevitable under war conditions. But if it was necessary 
for Great Britain to negotiate separately with Russia, France, the 
Arabs and the Zionists, it was also necessary for her negotiators at 
every stage to be exactly acquainted with the previous commitments 
of this country on the Arab question. 

In a short review it is impossible to notice all the interesting features 
of a volume’ which is full of new facts and illuminating criticisms. 
Only a few specimens can be mentioned. Dr. Hogarth concludes his 
account of the Mesopotamian settlement by suggesting that we have 
set up an unstable régime, that in deciding to hold Bagdad and Mosul 
we have neglected fundamental rules of strategy, and that we have, 
quite needlessly, “‘ steeped the flag in oil” (p. 192). An anonymous 
critic of the Anglo-Persian agreement of 1919, while writing with con- 
siderable reserve, conveys the impression that the agreement was 
thoroughly impolitic. It would have placed Persia de facto in the 
position of a British dependency. It was published without any 
assurance that it would be ratified by the Persian National Council 
(Mejliss) or would be acceptable to a people which in the past has 
invariably disliked the idea of foreign control, and without any previous 
attempt to ensure the acquiescence of the American Government and 
the American oil interests (pp. 211-217). Mr. Paton, in his study of 
Poland at the Peace Conference, explains, with refreshing crispness, the 
logic of the Polish settlement. He is at variance with Mr. Toynbee 
on one of the most fundamental problems involved in the whole 
business of the peace settlement, Mr. Toynbee tells us that it is 
(i. e. it ought to be) the essence of diplomatic agreements that the 
should express a compromise (p. 115). Mr. Paton argues, with 
reference, of course, to Poland, that it would have been wrong to 
avoid future trouble by allowing Germany to have her way in such a 
matter as that of German minorities on Polish soil. ‘‘ Every principle 
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supposed to underly the Peace demands that in this area justice should 
be done . . . it can only be hoped that the decision may secure in 
the end the support of all nations, including Germany herself, on the 
simple ground that it is just” (p. 256). We may not always agree 
with his major premises in their definitions of the justice of the matter ; 
but he expresses admirably the spirit in which the English and American 
delegates applied the principle of self-determination to Eastern Europe. 
In a section on “‘ Guarantees against War,”’ Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice examines very fairly the value of the guarantees provided by 
the League of Nations, the Disarmament Clauses and schemes, already 
accepted or impending, for disarmament by mutual consent (pp. 524- 
538). Unlike some other distinguished soldiers who have published 
their opinions on this subject, he has faith in the future of the League, 
if only it can be made more comprehensive and can be more firmly 
organised, though not to the extent of becoming a military power in 
command of an international army. There is time, he thinks, to 
effect these reforms while the destinies of Europe are still controlled 
by a generation which has learned to dread a general war as the worst 
of all calamities. The ultimate and most effective weapon of the 
League will be the Economic Blockade (p. 532). He does not consider, 
perhaps for want of space, the two principal defects of this weapon, 
which would lose half its terrors if it were not supported by the United 
States, and, moreover, cannot prevent the members of the League 
from being confronted with the fait accompli of a short and successful 
war of conquest, begun and ended before the effects of economic 
attrition are seriously felt by the aggressor. H. W. C. Davis. 


Franco-German Relations, 1871-1914. The Creighton Lecture for 
1923. By G. P. Goocn, D.Litt. 1923. (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 8vo. 64 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Dr. Goocn set himself a hard task when he essayed to review 
Franco-German relations from 1871 to 1914 in the course of a single 
lecture. He had the choice between two methods. He might have 
taken as his model Renan’s famous inaugural lecture on the part played 
by Semitic peoples in the history of civilisation, and have dealt with 
his subject synthetically; or he might have confined himself to the 
mosaic method which aims at producing a more or less complete 
picture by placing minute blocks of facts side by side in chronological 
order. He seems, however, to have combined the two methods. 
He set out to prove his thesis that the Rhine Provinces, which he 
calls ‘‘ the Challenge Cup of Europe,” have merely changed hands 
again as a result of the Great War, and that “ the quarrel of Paris 
and Berlin which dominated and poisoned the life of the Continent 
after 1870 dominates and poisons it to-day.” Thus he enunciates 
his problem; and to his demonstration of it he adds, in the guise of a 
Q.E.D., “the Franco-German feud, which began centuries before 
Bismarck and involves not only Alsace-Lorraine but the control of 
the Rhineland, is likely to continue till both nations, weary of their 
costly struggle, seek and find security and self-realisation in a world- 
wide League of Peace.” 

The space between enunciation and demonstration is crammed 
with “ facts.” Dr. Gooch is a painstaking artist. He believes in 
“documents ” and complains in his Preface that it is impossible in 
one lecture to make use “ of the mass of material which has poured 
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from the archives of Paris and Berlin during the last few years.” 
Therefore he has been obliged to select for the making of his mosaic 
such blocks as may serve to form, in irregular outline, the design he 
wished to draw. Naturally, the process of selection was also a process 
of elimination. He leaves out, for instance; all reference to Bismarck’s 
compression and falsification of the Ems despatch when he writes that 
“the war of 1870, though welcomed by Bismarck, was begun by 
Louis Napoleon, and France, like other nations in similar circum- 
stances, had to pay the debts of the Imperial gambler.” This is 
scarcely an adequate assessment of the responsibility for the Franco- 
German War. Nor is his statement that “the story of Franco- 
German relations since 1871 is the record of France’s endeavour to 
regain her lost territories and of Germany’s attempt to retain them ” 
even approximately exhaustive. There was much more than that in 
the prolonged European crisis which followed the annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine. There was in it the tendency of the German peoples 
(whom the Franco-German War had been fought’ to unify under the 
leadership of Prussia and the Hohenzollerns) to gain at all costs the 
mastery of Europe and of the world. Dr. Gooch gives no account of 
the Pan-German movement. One may read his lecture from end to 
end without learning that Pan-Germanism was the major reality of 
European politics from the beginning of the twentieth century, at 
least, up to the outbreak of war, and that it had before then inspired 
German policy in regard to South Africa and the Far East. Nor does 
he indicate that the Germany of 1914 was a very different country 
from the Germany of 1871. But the mosaic method of writing 
history does not lend itself to perspective. Rather does it condemn 
those who employ it to portray all things on one plane. 

The eternal quarrel between history and life is that life is not lived 
on one plane and that history, if it is to be true to life, must be the 
mistress, not the handmaid of documents. Doubtless, documents are 
indispensable; but those who have witnessed the genesis of “‘ docu- 
ments” often feel most sceptical of their value. When official 
archives give up their secrets, painstaking historians are in danger of 
taking at face value despatches which contemporaries might have 
dismissed as the work of untrustworthy men. Fifty years later, 
such documents may seem as respectable as Egyptian mummies which 
enshroud, indeed, the mortal remains of persons once living but give 
little clue to their passions and virtues, vices and ambitions. 

If Dr. Gooch is silent upon the transformation of Germany, he leaves 
the transformation of France equally unrecorded. Readers might 
imagine the Frenchmen of 1914, born and bred under the Republic 
and overshadowed by a militarist Germany outnumbering them by 
nearly two to one, to have been identical with the Frenchmen of 1871 
whose new Republic was, in itself, a symbol of defeat. He says, 
indeed, that after the first Morocco crisis of 1905-6 ‘‘ it became the 
fashion to speak of la nouvelle France ; and there can be no doubt 
that the French nation emerged from the ordeal with a heightened 
self-confidence.” But he omits to show that the ordeal was the 
occasion, not the cause, of the renewal of French confidence and that 
the “ new France ” was the outcome of the intense spiritual struggle 
through which the French nation passed victoriously during the 
Dreyfus affair. The ‘‘ new France,” moreover, was made up largely 
of men who had become, in many ways, as efficient as the foe 
Neglect of these factors leads Dr. Gooch to suggest, perhaps inadvert- 
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ently, that in 1914 France was as ready and as eager for war as Germany. 
is suggestion cannot be substantiated. It is true that, from 1905 
onwards, France no longer feared war as she had feared it during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century; but her fearlessness was born 
of the deliberate conclusion that it is worse to commit suicide out of 
terror of death than to live bravely under the threat of assassination. 
“When the call from Petrograd came in 1914,” Dr. Gooch adds, 
“‘ France’s unhesitating response was not due merely to her loyalty 
to the Russian Alliance, but to her hope that the sword of the Entente 
would restore the children she had lost in 1871 and had never ceased 
to mourn.” This passage almost makes it appear that it was Russia 
who provoked the war and that France eagerly followed the Russian 
lead—by the singular method of withdrawing her troops well within 
the frontier so as to give the Germans no pretext for alleging pro- 
vocation, and by undertaking, unlike the Germans, to respect Belgian 
neutrality. Dr. Gooch mentions neither of these facts. 
Notwithstanding its shortcomings, his lecture is a useful record of 
some of the phases through which Franco-German diplomatic relations 
passed between 1871 and 1914. It is not, and could not be in the 
compass, a record of the lives of the two peoples. Neither is it an 
indictment of German designs upon the liberties of Europe, nor, 
altogether, of French resistance to those designs; and if exception 
be taken to its “‘ objectivity,” the answer must be that artists select 
the materials for their pictures according to their individual 
preferences. WICKHAM STEED. 


Government and the Will of the People. By Hans DELBRUCK. Trans- 
lated by Roy S. MacElwee. 1923. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. 192 pp. 16s.) 


THE lectures of which this work is a translation were given by 
Professor Delbriick at the University of Berlin in 1913. They are of 
some interest, for in them the distinguished author attempts an 
analysis of what is really meant by the will of the people and inquires 
how far this will is in fact represented by the governments of the 
modern Western States. In particular he makes a comparison 
between the English and the German constitution from this point of 
view and attempts to show that in fact the German Government, 
authoritative though it was, really succeeded in carrying out the will 
of the people as successfully as did the British Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. This point of view is supported by an investigation into the 
nature of party government ; he seeks to show that a party administra- 
tion such as we have here, or as in America, does not in any way 
represent the whole people, but often only a minority of a minority. 
On the other hand, a government such as that of Germany before the 
war, while it was in the hands of the Emperor and the permanent 
officials, none the less required popular support for its measures ; 
he illustrates in particular the thorough revision of the financial 
proposals put forward by the Government on more than one occasion, 
which were carried through by the Reichstag, and points out that 
this was more effective than is the criticism and revision of financial 
proposals by the party majority of the House of Commons. 

We do not propose here to criticise in detail this doctrine; it is 
sufficient to say that he does not seem to understand the real method 
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in which public opinion works in England, not so much by the criticism 
of the opposition as by internal criticism within the governing party. 
He gives a curious prominence to Belloc’s and Chesterton’s work on 
party government. 

The interest of the book is enhanced by an epilogue to the second 
edition which was written after the war, in which he still maintains 
his original thesis and contends that “ it was not because of any lack 
of the parliamentary system of government that we were defeated, 
and not because we had been more militarist in the past than our 
opponents, but because the militarism of our opponents was able to 
win and ours not. . . . Our curse was not that we had a monarchical 
government for leadership, but that this monarchical_ government 
was not strong enough to counteract the chauvinistic currents of 
public opinion and to lead the people against its will into the right 
path.” He does not, however, really face the essential point, that 
when it came to a struggle of life and death, the English parliamentary 
system showed just as much tenacity as the German monarchical 
system and far greater initiative and leadership. He confesses that 
the German Government was weak, but why was it weak? Was it 
not just because the authoritative form of government had brought 
about a state of things which prevented the ablest men in Germany 
from winning the public position which our English system would 
have opened out to them? J. W. H. 


THE DRAFT TREATY OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE. 


The record of the discussion by Lord Cecil, Mr. Amery, Major- 
General Sir Frederick Maurice, Mr. Swanwick, Admiral Drury-Lowe 
and Professor Zimmern, on the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
which was published in the last issue of the JouRNAL has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form at a price of one shilling. Copies may 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Institute, Chatham House, 
ro St. James’s Square, S.W.t. 


BELGIUM AND WESTERN EUROPE SINCE THE 
PEACE TREATY. 


A translation of M. Jaspar’s address on “La Belgique et la 
politique européenne depuis la guerre,” which will appear in the 


July number of the JouRNAL, will also shortly be issued in pamphlet 
form at a price of one shilling. 




















NOTES OF MEETINGS. 


On March 4th, 1924, Mr. E. L. Woodward read a paper on “‘ The 
Diplomacy of the Vatican under Popes Pius IX and Leo XIII,” which 
is reproduced on p. 113. Mr. Headlam-Morley was in the chair. 

The discussion was opened by Sir Maurice de Bunsen, who agreed 
with the lecturer that the diplomatic importance of the Vatican could 
not be ignored, but was, if anything, increasing. He gave several 
personal reminiscences bearing on the question, and particularly 
commended Bismarck’s cleverness in appointing the Pope as arbitrator 
in the dispute with Spain over the Caroline Islands. By this action 
Bismarck allayed the indignation of Spain and attained his main 
object by the concession of commercial facilities to Germany. Leo 
XIII he described as a man of great personal charm and humour, 
illustrating the point with an anecdote. 

Mr. H. Ward considered that Mr. Woodward took too low a view 
of the characters of Pius IX and Leo XIII. With regard to Antonelli 
he was inclined to agree with the lecturer. He contended that the 
independence of the Church had depended of old upon her temporal 
power, and that it was therefore natural for the Pope to endeavour 
to retain it. Some title-deeds might have been forged a thousand 
years ago, but there had been many genuine donations since. Pius IX 
might be regarded from one point of view as a far-sighted man who 
foresaw the trend of nineteenth-century Liberalism, to which many 
of our troubles at the present time were due. We ought to divest 
ourselves of the political superstitions of the last century. 

Mr. Harold Goad agreed with the last speaker that Mr. Woodward 
was hard on Pius IX. Leo XIII he admired. He had had the mis- 
fortune to be succeeded by a saint, and suffered in consequence by 
comparison. 

Mr. R. F. Young asked a question with regard to the policy of 
Leo XIII towards the Ruthene Uniate Church in Eastern Galicia and 
the Glagolitic Rite in Dalmatia. He pointed out that in his attitude 
towards the Catholic Slavs, especially the Croats, Leo XIII seemed 
to show a far-sighted appreciation of the growing importance of the 
Slav element in Europe. 

Mr. Woodward, in reply, said that he had personally more admir- 
ation for Leo, and more sympathy with Pius, than his audience seemed 
to have gathered. He agreed with Mr. Ward about the unreliability 
of Roman gossip, and had been careful to corroborate any contro- 
versial statements from non-Italian as well as Italian sources. He 
felt, however, that the temporal power—except for very short periods 
—had been the curse of the Papacy. It had degraded the Papacy of 
the Middle Ages, when what was a means became an end, Its value 
in the nineteenth century he could not appreciate. The self-imposed 
necessity of conserving this power had really hampered Papal policy, 
and the increased freedom of action of the Vatican after 1870 was 
intelligible, since, now that the temporal power was destroyed, the 
Papacy could act as a truly international force. As to the Uniate 
Church there was an unfortunate lack of information; he was 
inclined, however, to endorse Mr. Young’s approval of the policy 
pursued by Leo XIII. 


On March 11th, 1924, a discussion took place at Malet Street on 
the questions connected with the abolition of the Ottoman Caliphate. 
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Lord Meston presided. Dr. Hogarth, who opened the proceedings, 
stated that he did not take a serious view of what had occurred. Only 
the Ottoman Caliphate was affected, and this had been a farce since 
1g08. So it had been from earlier times, though Abdul Hamid had 
for a time succeeded in making it something of a reality. It was a 
Caliphate of convenience, based on the force the holder was able to 
wield. This had, indeed, been the original idea, though the persons 
in whom the power was first vested were, in fact, the companions of 
the Prophet. From the time of the Abbasids, who claimed descent 
from Mohammed’s uncle, and heir by Meccan law, the influence of a 
legitimist theory began to be felt. There was also an esoteric or 
mystic element, answering to the demand for a direct link with God. 
This had particularly influenced the Shiahs, who had not, as a whole, 
accepted any caliph since Ali. Selim, after his conquest of Egypt 
and Mecca, had not at first claimed the Caliphate, but had carried off 
an old Abbasid caliph to exercise a shadowy function. The Sultans 
had not attached much importance to the Caliphate till the time of 
Abdul Aziz in the ’sixties. Abdul Hamid made more of it, since he 
saw his chance in Asia, and wanted a religious sanction. His claims 
influenced India and other places where the Moslem was under alien 
rule. It was in such places that the loss of the Caliphate might be felt. 

To that extent the Caliphate was an institution inconsistent with 
the British Empire. Hussein during the war repeatedly refused to 
be named Caliph and was opposed to the institution, which he rightl 
thought to be an anachronism, as the inefficacy of the ete proved. 
The motives at the back of the abolition of the Caliphate were the 
expensiveness of the institution and the aggressive Liberalism of the 
Young Turks. The effect of the occurrence would be confined to 
countries more or less under Christian rule. To the Shiahs it would 
only provide their doctors with fresh matter for dispute. 

Sir Thomas Arnold agreed that what had occurred was the abolition 
of an unreality. The Caliphate was a political institution, the aim 
of which was the protection of Islam and its frontiers and the waging 
of Jehad on unbelievers; to carry out this purpose the Caliph could 
with justification rule territory and impose taxes. But he regarded 
this institution as having become a political unreality since the tenth 
century, from the time when the Caliph was actually incapable of 
keeping order even in Bagdad, and any potentate who cared for the 
title began to call himself Caliph. Such princes appealed directly to 
the Koran as stating that God gives dominion to whomsoever He will, 
and so claimed the title as being conferred by Divine appointment. 
The Ottoman Caliphs made such a claim several generations before 
Sultan Selim conquered Egypt, and this claim was commonly accepted 
in the Mohammedan world because by the sixteenth century the 
Turkish Empire was one of the most powerful independent Moham- 
medan States in existence. 

Mr. Ameer Ali was unable to be present on account of ill-health, 
but sent the following statement, which was read at the meeting : 


The arrogation by a Moslem State to “abolish” any of the 
fundamental institutions of Islam is a grave tragedy—the gravest 
within the last seven centuries. It means the disruption of 
Islamic unity and the disintegration of the Faith as a moral 
force. It also means that the particular State, in its desire to 
bring itself into line with the new republics of Europe, forfeits 
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its primacy among Moslem nations and places itself on the same 
level as the Balkan States. 

The Caliphate is not a national institution, the property of 
any single State, to be “‘ abolished” at its free will. It is an 
integral part of the Sunni system. Any nation is free to abandon 
Islam, but no nation or State can arrogate to itself the power to 
alter or abolish its institutions so as to affect other Moslem 
communities. 

What is the Caliphate? There has been a good deal of 
theorising in the Western world on the subject, but without 
adequate acquaintance with the religious laws of Islam. Every 
work of authority contains a dissertation on the religious Headship 
of the Moslem world. The Caliphate came into existence on the 
death of the great lawgiver of Islam, though many writers trace 
its origin to the time when the Prophet, during a temporary 
absence from Medina, left a Khalifa (a deputy) to preside at the 
prayers—to act, in fact, as ‘“‘ the Imam of the people.” Thus 
the vicegerent of the Prophet (the Khalifa or Caliph)—‘ the 
Commander of the Faithful” —the Ameer-ul-Mominin—is, by 
virtue of his office, the chief Imam (the Imam-al-Kabir, as he is 
styled in the Fatawa) of the vast Sunni congregation, now num- 
bering over two hundred and fifty millions. His presence, either 
actually or by proxy, is essential at the public prayers. The 
need for this is voiced by the Arab historian of the Caliphs when 
speaking of the events which followed on the sack of Bagdad. 
The Imam forms the spiritual link between the congregation and 
the Prophet. He presides, either in person or by proxy, at the 
congregational prayers on Fridays, when the Jmam and the 
Mamum are united in holy communion. He is the symbol of 
Islamic unity; if he were to disappear the Sunni congregation 
would fall to pieces. The Mohammedans of India, who have no 
axe of their own to grind, feel what a disaster it would be to 
Islam, and have strongly expressed their indignation at what 
has happened. 

Temporal power is not essential to the exercise by the Imam 
of his spiritual leadership. He may delegate his temporal powers 
to any individual Moslem, or a Council, or Parliament, just as in 
a constitutional monarchy. Nor, as is sometimes imagined, is 
it necessary that he should be a Koreishite. The Prophet’s 
recommendation, as has been pointed out by a great Moslem 
jurist of the fourteenth century, was due to the circumstance that 
in his days the Koreish were the most cultivated of the Arab 
tribes. 

In the Sunni system the Imamate is elective; in the Shiah 
system it is by “divine appointment” in the apostolical line. 
In the Sunni system, when the election is once made with the 
prescribed formalities, consecrated by centuries of observance, 
the oath of fealty is taken to the elected Imam, either personally 
or by proxy, and his name has been recited in the Khutba (the 
f sermon), and benedictions invoked for him in the principal 
Fs Mosques of Islam, his title is complete. He is the Imam of the 
Faithful and he cannot forfeit his dignity except by his own 
transgression of the religious laws. It is only then that a regu- 
larly constituted synod of the Divines and Ulemas of Islam can 
pronounce the forfeiture of his Trust. 
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The Caliph—Abdul Medjid—was duly elected to the office on 
the flight from Constantinople of the ex-Sultan—Wahid-ud-din. 
The sacramental oath of fealty (the baz’at) was solemnly taken to 
him by the deputies who were sent from Angora to attend his 
installation; the Khutba was read in his name in all the Mosques 
in India and elsewhere. It is difficult to see how this oath can 
be forsworn. Anyhow, until any breach of the religious law can 
be proved against him and he is deposed by the general con- 
sensus of the Sunni congregation, expressed by their Divines 
assembled in formal Synod, he is still the lawful Caliph. Under 
the Sunni law if the Imam voluntarily abandons his capital, or 
betakes himself for safety to an enemy country, he is regarded 
as having forfeited his Trust. This happened once before to an 
Abbasid Caliph, and again recently. But this rule does not 
apply to the Caliph, Abdul Medjid, who has been expelled with 
circumstances of ignominy from the seat of the Caliphate. It, 
therefore, seems somewhat premature on the part of the King 
of Hejaz to accept the invitation of his people alone to assume 
the high office and dignity of Caliph. Hejaz is subject to him; 
Transjordania is under the rule of one of his sons, and King 
Feisal—another son—is the ruler of Mesopotamia. Whilst the 
Caliph, Abdul Medjid, holds the office, it seems to me that no 
Sunni Caliph can be elected; the baz’at alone of the Arabs of these 
countries can hardly create any title to the Imamate of the 
Sunni congregation. 

The party in power at present in Turkey know best the interests 
of Turkey; outsiders have no right to question their authority 
to take whatever action they like in the interests of their country. 
They may abolish the religious teaching in their schools; they 
may alter the form of their people’s religion, and may confiscate 
or secularise religious foundations, just as has been done in Russia, 
or was done in France in the eighteenth century; but they cannot 
assume the power of altering the constitution of Islam, which is 
a world-religion, and not national, nor can they make any change 
likely to affect other Moslem nations. 

Until now the Caliphate centred in Constantinople, which was 
called among the Eastern Moslems “ Islambol,” the City of 
Islam ; maintained Islamic unity and solidarity among the different 
Sunni nationalities. Not only nations such as the Indian, Arab, 
Afghan, and Egyptian Moslems of China and of the Malayan 
Peninsula, but also the Khirgiz of the Steppes of Tartary, the 
Indian Frontier Tribes, the Moslems of the Malayan Archipelago, 
and even the Tuaregs of Northern Africa and the Houssas looked 
to Islambol as the centre of their Faith. The so-called “ aboli- 
tion” of the Caliphate will, I fear, give rise to grave unrest 
among the unadvanced communities and at the same time will 
create discord among all the Moslem nations and lead, as already 
observed, to the disintegration of Islam as a moral force united 
hitherto by one common ideal. The semi-civilised may even- 
tually be drawn into the meshes of revolution and disorder. 

Islam by its discipline and rules of conduct maintains social 
order and sobriety and consecrates family life and private owner- 
ship of property. For it to lose its force, especially among these 
communities, will have a disastrous effect on civilisation and 
progress. 
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Mr. Arnold Toynbee thought that the Turkish point of view in 
regard to the Caliphate showed the lack of touch between Turkish 
and Indian opinion. While the Turks at Angora were already hostile 
to the Caliphate by 1920, in India the idea was then actually being 
revived and urged as a plea for mercy to the Turkish Nationalists’ 
adversary, the Sultan. The Turks, however, were not unanimous on 
the question. The Unionists were unwilling to throw over the 
Caliphate, but the failure of the Committee of Union and Progress 
between 1908 and 1918 had been due to their fundamental division 
of aim, for while “‘ progress” meant Westernisation, “‘ union” meant 
retaining for the Ottoman Empire that ascendancy over non-Turkish 
Moslem peoples which Abdul Hamid had built up round the Caliphate 
tradition. Mr. Toynbee agreed with Dr. Hogarth’s statement of the 
motives for the abolition, and added that the Kemalists objected to 
the Caliph’s prestige among Moslems outside Turkey, regarding as a 
liability what the Unionists regarded as an asset. They were deter- 
mined not to fight the battles of Islam any longer, and not to see their 
new constitution undermined by a Caliph-Sultan who could not be 
a constitutional monarch. As to the importance of the event, he 
thought that it would be a source of division in Islam, but on new 
lines. Western national ideas suited Moslem peoples grouped in 
solid blocks like the Turks or the Egyptians, but not scattered com- 
munities like the Moslems of India, Russia, and China. Indian 
politics were, therefore, likely to be affected. The Indian Moslems 
would cling to the Caliphate idea; but as far as this had been weakened 
by Turkish action, they would be forced to rely for support against 
the Hindu majority, not upon Islamic solidarity but upon the British 
connection. 

Lord Edward Gleichen agreed that the original authority of the 
Caliph was not in the least spiritual. But scrolls which he had seen 
in Constantinople from outlying Islam all laid stress on the Caliph’s 
spiritual authority. 

Lord Meston divided Indian Mohammedans into three classes : 
the irreconcilable agitators, who, having now been deprived of one 
grievance, would surely look for another; the orthodox educated 
Mohammedans, many of whom had played with the idea of a pan- 
Islamic patriotism under Turkish guidance, but who would now look 
inward to India; the ignorant peasantry, whose one great pride was 
their religion. The latter would feel bitter and sad and deserved our 
sympathy, but could have no real effect on the situation. 

Major J. Thomson stated that the custom of praying in India 
for the Sultan of Turkey as Caliph was introduced by the British at 
the time of the Crimean War. (The reporter heard this statement 
vigorously contested by various members after the close of the 
meeting.) We, therefore, encouraged and enforced the recognition 
of the Turkish Caliphate. Abdul Hamid subsequently used this 
against us in India. Major Thomson agreed that the religious side 
of the Caliphate was emphasised by Moslem communities who were 
in a minority. Indian Moslems would therefore be shocked at what 
had been done. Dr. Hogarth then closed the discussion with a brief 
reply, and the meeting terminated. 


On March 18th, 1924, Captain Walter E. Elliot gave an address 
on “ Broadcasting and International Affairs.” Major-General Sir 
Frederick Sykes presided. 
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After giving the audience an opportunity of listening to portions 
of a programme arranged in Aberdeen for the benefit of Norwegian 
listeners, and emphasising the rapid growth and wide diffusion of the 
audiences which could thus be addressed simultaneously, Captain 
Elliot went on to indicate how the potentialities of the invention were 
likely to influence international affairs. In the first place no pre- 
liminary training was required for the reception of broadcast matter. 
The printing press affected only those who had learnt to read, wireless 
telegraphy was insulated from the public and made impersonal by 
the Morse Code. Broadcasting could reach and affect all those who 
had ears to hear. 

Secondly, broadcasting was essentially international in its dis- 
regard of frontiers. Nothing short of complete control of all the 
receiving apparatus in a country could prevent news or propaganda 
from reaching that country’s inhabitants from stations outside its 
frontiers. And the receiving apparatus was so portable, cheap, and 
fool-proof that the audience which could thus be ‘addressed was likely 
to be a very large one. Besides this, broadcasting was simultaneous 
in its action—Mr. Coolidge’s opening message to Congress was heard 
at the moment of utterance on the shores of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. A speaker in London could preach the same gospel or tell 
the same lie in a voice carrying immediately to the Pacific and across 
both the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

The lecturer suggested that the British Institute of International 
‘ Affairs might consider the practicability of broadcasting a periodical 

survey of events, which would be of the greatest educational value 
and reach an exceedingly large audience. The handicap from which 
the British Empire now suffered, owing to the vast distances from 
which representatives had to come to attend conferences, could be 
obviated by the use of wireless broadcasting. In a few years or even 
in a few months, debates could thus be held between the Parliaments of 
the Empire, questions could be immediately answered, and the audience 
could include all these assemblies. Besides this, broadcasting was an 
ideal weapon for propaganda—simultaneous, secret, in so far as it 
could not be known to what individuals it was reaching, and impossible 
to stop. It carried, moreover, the personality of the speaker to the 
last degree. In the case of crowded and suspicious nations such as 
those of the Balkan Peninsula, it was possible to conceive an inter- 
national incident or even an invasion, launched, say, from Belgrade 
on observing that next week’s Bulgarian programme included a lecture 
by some learned professor on the truly Bulgarian character of Alexander 
the Great. It was astonishing, and perhaps fortunate, that the 
Bolshevistsshould hitherto haveignored the possibilities of broadcasting. 

In places such as Central Africa, broadcasting might be made to 
take the place of a vernacular Press—hitherto impossible owing to 
the number of different languages. The educational value of such 
a development in such matters as cotton-growing and agriculture had 
already been realised by the late Assistant Conservator of Forests in 
Kenya Colony. 

The discussion which followed the address was rather disappointing, 
since none of the speakers applied themselves to the important inter- 
— aspects of the question which had been sketched by the 
ecturer. 

Mr. Harold Spender complained that the whole thing was in chains, 
politics were barred and everything was subjected to censorship and 
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expurgation. Those responsible for the broadcasting complained 
of a boycott both on the part of the Press and the theatrical profession. 
The news at present circulated was lamentably trivial. He agreed 
that the invention constituted a great power for good or for mischief, 
and the question was : What were we going to do about it? 

Colonel J. T. Moore-Brabazon, M.P., considered that the benefits 
of broadcasting were at present too much restricted to one class. He 
thought that much might be done for the pure pronunciation of English 
by the careful selection of those who addressed the public through 
this medium. With regard to the alleged Press and entertainment 
boycott, he thought those in control were right to go slow at first, but 
they were now strong enough to fight, and might well, for example, 
establish independent news agencies. 

Lord Riddell disagreed emphatically with Mr. Spender. He con- 
sidered that the Press had been most generous to their new rival. Nor 
did he see why those in charge of theatres, etc., should be blamed if 
they did not freely surrender to the broadcasters the services of 
prominent performers. The Press was quite alive to the potentialities 
of broadcasting. They realised that it was even conceivable that in 
time we might listen to Cleopatra making love to Antony, or Nero 
fiddling at the burning of Rome. He thought, however, that a public 
so assailed by words would develop its own prophylactic and cease to 
attach the same importance to them as it did at present. He did not 
think much of the possibilities of wireless for dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning international affairs, as such communications would 
tend to propaganda and do more harm than good. They would be 
regarded by the world as more or less official, and, being directly or 
indirectly under the control of. the various Governments, would be used 
as channels for endeavouring to enforce their respective policies. It 
was doubtful whether peace would be promoted by a continual storm 
of words. In suggesting that broadcasting would impose the English 
language on the world, Captain Elliot was, in his opinion, underrating 
what was being done in other countries in regard to broadcasting. 

Mr. J. C. W. Reith corrected the idea to which the lecturer had 
involuntarily given currency, that the Broadcasting Company only 
resorted to good music when the bad was exhausted. As every variety 
of taste and of social and educational status was represented among 
broadcast listeners, it was obvious that the musical standard should 
not be raised too rapidly. From the beginning they had gradually 
increased the percentage of really good music and were, he felt sure, 
taking the people with them as musical appreciation increased. They 
had laid down standards and policies from the outset, but whereas several 
important developments, educational and otherwise, were in view, 
it was not advisable to move too quickly. They aimed at systematic 
and sustained advance. He appreciated the lecturer’s remarks on the 
rapidity of development in the fifteen months which had elapsed. 
Mr. Reith concluded with an apt application of Stevenson’s poem 
on Skerryvore Lighthouse. 

Mr. Barrington Ward did not regard this discussion of the develop- 
ment of broadcasting as the journalist’s memento mori. He thought, 
on the contrary, that it was bound to increase the reading public. 

Lady Swaythling explained how her own personal experiences had 
impressed her with the importance of broadcasting. 

Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton asked whether an opportunity was afforded 
to the public to question or criticise, to which Mr. Reith replied 
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that the staff of the B.B.C. dealt with twenty thousand letters a 
week. 

Captain Lewis emphasised the view that the control of the matter 
sho “not be allowed to fall into the hands of any particular group. 

‘ne Chairman, Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, thought that 
broadcasting would be of great importance imperially and would tend 
to the reduction of political misunderstanding of all kinds. Most of 
those present had probably recognised that science in wireless, and the 
air, offered great opportunities to the present and coming generations. 
The more information we had both imperially and internationally 
of each other’s problems the better chance there was of mutual under- 
standing, concerted policy and continuity of guidance. The British 
Empire therefore especially could not be satisfied with anything less 
than the best in communications by sea, land, air, cable, and ether. 
He considered that there would eventually be even greater developments, 
which would outreach the wonders of communication of the past, e. g. 
the addition of visual to oral communication. 


On April 1st, 1924, Miss M. Edith Durham gave an address on 
“‘ The Balkans as a Danger Point,” a résumé of which will be found on 
p. 139. Dr. G. P. Gooch was in the chair. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Arnold Toynbee, who thought 
that there was a danger that Russia might acquire undue influence 
among the small States whose domain had spread, since the war, from 
_ the Balkan Peninsula over the vast ‘‘ Balkanised”’ region of East- 
Central Europe as far as the Baltic. The only alternative to their 
falling under the hegemony of a single Great Power was the develop- 
ment of co-operation among themselves. The choice in this “‘ Balkan- 
ised ’’ region seemed to be between Russia and the League of Nations, 
and the fate of the region might decide that of the Continent as a whole. 

Mr. Harold Spender refused to take as pessimistic a view as Miss 
Durham had done. The League of Nations might be said to represent 
a victory of the long-skulled over the short-skulled races; and the 
United States immigration laws were doing something to check the 
movement from east to west. As to the position in the Balkans, he 
thought the expulsion of Turkey from Europe—with the small exception 
of Eastern Thrace—a great achievement. It was not impossible to 
federate the Balkan States; M. Venizelos had nearly succeeded in 
doing it. He did not believe that Serbia would overwhelm Greece; 
the two countries, he understood, were getting on admirably. Nor did 
he think that Russian influence in the Balkans would revive. 

Sir Maurice de Bunsen agreed very largely with Miss Durham’s 
views, and particularly with her contention that to understand the 
causes of the Great War it was necessary to study the Balkan wars of 
Ig12 and 1913, which had made Serbia so serious a menace to Austria 
that the latter was determined to take the first opportunity of redressing 
the balance. He referred also to the agreement which had been in 
existence between Austria and Russia before the Balkan wars, for a 
parallel southward movement, an agreement which had been terminated 
by Austria’s annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina without any 
corresponding advantage to Russia. 

Mr. Zimmern criticised Miss Durham’s attitude towards the short- 
skulled races and their civilisation, and deprecated the introduction 
of anthropological criteria into political discussions. He thought the 
Slavs excelled in certain arts, which might perhaps assume more 
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importance in the future than hitherto. He felt bound to enter a 
protest against some of the expressions used in the paper. Miss 
Durham’s description of the origins of the second Balkan war and 
of the European war seemed to him incomplete. He thought that 
she inclined to the view that preventive wars were justified, but this 
was a most dangerous doctrine, as even Bismarck admitted. There 
was a distinction between the predisposing and the actual determining 
causes of a war, and the latter had become more important, as a result 
of the adoption of the Covenant of the League of Nations, which made 
it illegal to resort to war without inquiry, in however good a cause. 

Colonel Garsia referred to the conditions which make the Balkans 
a danger spot at the present time. He pointed out three possible 
causes of trouble—the danger of a break-up in the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom; the shutting out of Bulgaria and Serbia from the Agean 
littoral ; and the situation in Macedonia. 

Miss Marshall asked Miss Durham whether she could prophesy 
the outcome of the decentralisation movement in the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Kingdom and how far she thought religious disputes were 
likely to continue. The Balkans were unfortunate in possessing the 
two main causes of war—differences of religion and nationality. 

Mrs. de Bunsen emphasised the critical nature of the Macedonian 
problem. She thought it constituted a very serious danger to peace. 
In spite of the arrests made by the Bulgarian Government, the 
Komitadjis were still active; and as long as the native population 
was held down by force, as was the case under Serb rule, there was 
little prospect of security or prosperity in that country. 

Mr. Charles Wright suggested that it was hardly true to say that 
the long-skulled peoples were being shoved off the face of the earth. 
Our long-skulled ancestors had not been shoved but had advanced into 
these islands in search of what they could get, and had by similar 
advances acquired control of a large part of the earth’s surface. He 
thought there had been a tendency in the discussion to personify 
nations. This tendency lay at the root of many fallacies, for nations 
were composed of many individuals, not of a single individual animated 
by a single purpose. 

Mr. Ryner pointed out that the pressure of populations from the 
East to the West seemed to be a natural phenomenon which had existed 
for many centuries and was due to the fact that the populations of the 
East were more prolific than those of the West. He thought it was 
not entirely without advantages, for it tended in infuse into the West 
elements of virgin strength and power. It seemed a great pity that 
the pressure from the East could not be absorbed without wasteful 
friction, which only tended to reduce still further the resisting power 
of the Western peoples. Mr. Ryner also remarked that it was the 
interference of Western nations which made the Balkans the danger- 
spot of Europe. Constantinople was the key to the whole position. 
It had been left in the hands of Turkey because no nation wished any 
other nation to hold it. 

Dr. Gooch referred to the prophecy made by Bismarck in 1891, 
that there would be a world war, which he would not live to see, but 
which would start in the Balkans. The tragedy of the Balkans was 
largely due to the interdependence of local and external squabbles. 
He agreed that one of the primary causes of the Great War was the 
rivalry between Austria and Russia, and the disappearance of Austria 
provided the only simplification in the Balkan situation which had 
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resulted from the war. The real case for Austria’s action in I9I4, 
her determination to anticipate a future Russo-Serb attack, was 
perfectly natural, though quite crazy. 

Dr. Gooch did not quite agree with Miss Durham that the war had 
enabled Serbia permanently to realise her great ambition. The 
strength of the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom could not. be judged by 
the extension of her frontiers; it was rather external than funda- 
mental, and. her weaknesses were numerous. Among others might be 
mentioned Montenegro, the Croatian revolt, the passionate hostility 
in Macedonia, the mere patching up of the Fiume quarrel, the peren- 
nially bad relations with Albania, the fundamental antagonism between 
the supporters of centralisation and federalisation, and the possibility 
of a quarrel with Greece over Salonika. 

The Balkans as a whole were in a state of flux.and in no State could 
the boundaries be said to be definitely fixed. If Russia wanted 
Bessarabia, for instance, Rumania could not prevent her taking it. 
Bulgaria could easily find an excuse, in the usual Balkan manner, if 
she desired an outlet on the A/gean Sea. There would probably be 
more fighting between Greece and Turkey, and Turkey would once 
more recede towards Asia. His general conclusion was that the outlook 
for peace was not very hopeful. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


To be held at the Council Chamber, Old County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
Trafalgar Square, S.W. 1, at 8.15 p.m. 


Tuesday, June r7th. ‘‘ Flag Discrimination in Shipping.” By Mr. CHar1es 
Tennyson, C.M.G. Chairman: Dr. WaLtTEeR Lear. 

Tuesday, June 24th. ‘“ Civilian versus Military Strategy.” By Mr. HERBERT 
SIDEBOTHAM. Chairman: The Ricut Hon. Win- 
STON S. CHURCHILL, C.H. 

Thursday, June 26th. “ France After the Elections.” By Mr. H. WickHam 
STEED. 

Tuesday, July 1st. “Empire Foreign Policy.” By Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Epwarpb GricG, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P. 

Tuesday, July 8th. * — By The Ricut Hon. GEoRGE LAMBERT, 


Tuesday, July 15th. Annual General Meeting. 





